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OuUTDOOR LIFE 


NUMBER 3. 


PROVINCIAL LIFE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


HARVEY S. DYE. 


The average tourist who makes the 
side trip from Hong Kong to the Phil- 
ippines merely an incident—and a 
small one at that—to a journey around 
the world, is apt to base his opinions as 
to Filipino life and character upon the 
observation and experience afforded by 
a brief sojourn in the city of Manila. 

Nothing could be more erroneous than 
the idea that the Manila-bred native may 
be taken as a standard by which to judge 
and form a correct estimate of the whole 
Filipino race. He is not even represent- 
ative of his own tribe—the Tagalog. 

In the United States the popular idea 
of the Filipino seems to be that he is so 
small and under-sized as to be incap- 
able of hard physical labor. The fal- 
lacy of this theory will be at once ap- 
parent to one who extends his observa- 
tions beyond the small army of thin- 
chested, stoop-shouldered government 
clerks in Manila, and whose investiga- 
tions embrace a wider range than that 
afforded by the latter-named city and its 
suburbs. 

Several centuries of a civilization— 
such as it was—which brought with it 
sedentary occupations, and which gave 
opportunity for employment in govern- 
ment offices, have evolyed in Manila a 


type which is probably upon a lower 
plane, physically speaking, than any 
other similar class in the world. In 
common with many of the races of Oce- 
ania, the Filipino pays full toll to old 
Mother Nature in return for contact 
with the white man’s civilization, and 
nowhere can the result be better seen 
than in Manila. 

While not so thick-set and muscular 
as the Japanese, the Tagalog of the rural 
class is considerably taller, and has a 
well-rounded, muscular physique. 

The word Tagalog, from taga-ilog, 
means people who live near the river; 
and true to their name, they are in their 
natural environment when settled upon 
the banks of some river, or near the sea. 
From the waters they obtain that which, 
next to rice, forms the most important 
part of their diet—fish. Loving the so- 
ciety of their kind, they live, from 
choice, in communities. Their  strag- 
gling villages line the rivers, creeks and 
tide-water inlets which drain and inter- 
sect the fertile provinces of central Lu- 
zon. The shores of Manila bay and of 
the great fresh water lake, La Laguna 
de Bay, are dotted with villages, whose 
inhabitants prefer to seek their suste- 
nance in the waters rather than to wrest 
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a harder, if less precarious livelihood, 
from old Mother Earth. 

From this it must not be inferred that 
the Tagalogs are not agriculturalists. In 
the haleyon days, before the era of wars 
and pestilence, the Tagalog provinces 
were among the richest and most pros- 
Cavite and 
Batangas—now fallen upon evil days— 


perous in the archipelago. 


were famed and waxed rich by reason 
of their immense coffee crop. The prin- 


cipal, or land-owning class, built great 
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has ceased to exist. 


In Lipa 


the pride 
the great houses are 
neglected and fallen into disrepair; and 


of the Spaniards 


their erstwhile Spanish tenants have 
long since departed for Sunny Spain. 


The native principal, who remains, has 
sadly fallen from his high estate; his 
lands lie fallow to the plow. 

This was but the’ beginning of the de- 
cline of agriculture in the Philippines, 
and but one of Chief 
among these was the late insurrection, 


maby causes. 





Tagalog family of the “aparcero” or 


for 


horses and luxurious carriages. 


fine 
Their 
edueated in 


houses, and had a weakness 
sons and daughters were 
France and in Spain. 

The year 1889 saw the last of the great 
coffee crops of Cavite and Batangas. 
The next year the coffee plants were at- 
tacked and almost destroyed by a worm 
of some kind, and in 1891 the destruction 
was complete. 

To-day, except for a trifle raised for 
home consumption, the coffee industry 


tenant class Photo by H. 8. Dye. 


which, beginning during the Spanish re- 
gime in 1896, continued under Ameri- 
can occupation up to and ineluding the 
year 1901. 

many of the 


During these years of war 

able-bodied part of the 
population were killed off. The insur- 
rection was followed by an outbreak of 
rinderpest, which in some districts swept 
bullocks—the 
Philippines—al- 
The horses were 
not exempt, but suffered from their form 


away the carabaos and 
draft 
most to the last one. 


animals of the 














of disease almost as _ severely as the 
horned stock. 

To add to this, in the spring of 1902 
came the terrible scourge of cholera. 
Whole districts were decimated by the 
great plague. Thus, harassed by war, 
impoverished by the cattle plague, which 
swept away their main hope of reclaim- 
ing their desolated fields, and finally 
ravaged themselves by the great plague, 
the cup of bitterness of these people has 
been filled to overflowing. 

One of the greatest obstacles which 
now lies in the way of the reclamation 
of the vast tracts which, once cultivated 
to no mean degree are now fast return- 
ing to their primal state of weeds and 
jungle, is the disinclination of the Fili- 
pino to devote himself to the rural pur- 
suits of his fathers. He now seeks the 
towns and villages, and the monte table 
and cockpit hold for him more attrac- 
tions and give promise of an _ easier 
method of obtaining a livelihood than 
the farm. 


Under the Spanish regime the tao, or 
Filipino of the lower class, was in fact, 
if not in theory, little better than a serf 
or peon. The principal, or land-owning 
class, corresponded to the feudal aris- 
tocracy of the middle age. Backed by 
intelligence and education it could keep 
within the shadow of the law, and yet 
wield over the ignorant Tao, a power as 
absolute as the sway of any feudal 
baron over his vassals or bondsmen. 

This system of peonage was mainly 
founded on debt—a debt which often 
descended from father to son for many 
generations. It is doubtful if the bonds- 
man resented his condition; he neither 
expected nor cared to work himself out 
of debt. Under the system then and still 
in vogue, the land-owner furnished the 
land and a carabao or bullock with 
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which to work it. The aparcero, or 
renter, fed the draft animal and made 
the crop, which was divided equally be- 
tween them. So far so good—this was 
an equitable enough arrangement. But 
the aparcero—whether through native 
shiftlessness or real need—had asked of 
and been given food supplies by the 
land-owner during the period of scare- 
ity between crops. These supplies were 
eharged against the account of the ten- 
ant, by the land-owner, who took care 
that he lost nothing by the transaction. 
If the land-owner had advanced rice he 
demanded, after the harvest, not pound 
for pound in repayment; but he placed 
an exorbitant value on the rice advanced 
and took its equivalent, at his own val- 
uation, in the rice of the new crop. Thus 
the luckless aparcero often found him- 
self, soon after the harvest, compelled 
to again ask advances of the land-owner, 
to be repaid after the next harvest; and 
so remained in the latter’s debt from 
year’s end to year’s end. 

Nor had the aparcero hope of relief, 
for law and custom recognized his obli- 
gation to the soil, and any attempt to 
abandon his holding or failure to comply 
with his contract was promptly met by 
the land-owner with a charge of estafa 
(fraud); and he was given the alterna- 
tive of either again taking up the burden 
or of being summarily dealt with under 
the Spanish law. 

And now, after the transition which 
has taken place in a single bound, as it 
were, from a condition approaching 
Tenth century serfdom, to that in which 
the Twentieth century idea of the rights 
of the individual is paramount, the new- 
made freeman is at sea, uncertain what 
to do with his new found freedom. He 
knows that he is no longer obliged to do 
the bidding of his superiors, and they in 
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Bamboo fish traps in the province of Cavite. 


turn are chary of coercing him, knowing 
that their ancient prop, the Spanish 
law, can no longer return the errant 
slave to his erstwhile masters. 

But one of the greatest drawbacks 
which stands in the way of the eleva- 
tion of the Filipino to a higher plane of 
civilization lies in the fact that nature has 
provided for him with so lavish a hand 
that he is not compelled, as is the inhab- 
itant of a less fortunate clime, to do 
much work for the wherewithal with 
which to sustain life. With rice and fish, 
supplemented by the fruits which 
abound on every hand, he is content. 
Old Mother Nature has distributed her 
bounty with no niggardly hand. For 
25 or 50 pesos he can, with his own la- 
bor, build a passably good bamboo house. 
For four pesos a head, or $2 American 
money, he can give his family each 
month the food to which they are accus- 
tomed. To earn this, if his family be not 
large, he has to devote but little time 
and energy. 

The average Filipino obeys literally 
the Biblical injunction to take no 
thought for the morrow. The morrow 
with him is the mafiana of the Spaniard 
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—a something which is near enough to 
lean upon, and yet is deliciously far 
away. A conveyance upon which the 
vexations and burdens of the present 
may be foisted indefinitely. To the 
stern demands of to-day he gives the 
promissory note of to-morrow—which 
will never fall due. 

The future holds for him, however, 
one promissory note which he never fails 
to take up when it falls due, as it does 
on Sundays and legal holidays. Then 
he issues forth in all his glory, his sini- 
may shirt stiffly starched and flung to 
the breeze. Upon one arm, carefully 
balaneed, reposes his favorite fighting 
eock, whose flashing eye and clarion 
blasts of defiance show that he fully 
realizes that upon his prowess will de- 
pend the honor of the family and the 
state of its larder for the coming week. 
From all directions they come—adown 
bamboo-shaded country lanes, across the 
low-lying rice paddies, afoot, a-horseback 
and by carratela—to the gallera (cock- 
pit). 

The interior of a well patronized cock- 
pit presents a scene of great animation. 
The combined voices of hundreds of peo- 
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ple, all talking at once, blend in a sub- 
dued roar, to which the defiant challenges 
of hundreds of fighting cocks add a shrill 
accompaniment. Here and there the 
gamesters squat in groups, each with his 
bird in front of him. The matches are 
made after much handling, wrangling 
and chewing of the betel nut, after which 
they take their turn in the pit. 


On the left leg of each cock is fast- 
ened, not a gaff, but a knife, about three 
inches in length and as sharp as a razor. 
The fights are usually of short duration, 
and generally end in the death of one 
and sometimes of both combatants. If 
the cocks are well matched the enthusi- 
asm becomes intense ; and silver pesos are 
showered into the pit from all sides in 
such a way that the layman wonders how 
track is kept of the wagers. As the bat- 
‘tle waxes warm the cheers and yells be- 
come deafening, and when the victor ad- 
ministers the coup de grace the scene be- 
comes frantic beyond description. 


While the Filipino man spends a large 
part of his time in training and fighting 
chickens, the woman stays at home and, 
as it were, furnishes the sinews of war. 
She invariably manages the small shop 
or tienda; is keen and sharp at driving a 
bargain, alert and industrious, and forms 
by far and away the better half of the 
population. 

The first flush of dawn sees the coun- 
try people who raise produce for the 
Manila market enter the city. They 
come from within a radius of seven or 
eight miles from Manila, and especially 
from the Mariquina valley. The women 
carry their burdens on their heads, in 
large, flat baskets, placed on a coil of 
cloth, while the men carry theirs on a 
bamboo pole slung across the shoulder. 
From this habit of carrying burdens on 
their heads from earliest infancy the 
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women acquire very straight figures, and 
a poise which might well be the despair 
and envy of an American society belle. 
The men, when carrying a heavy burden 
on their poles, sidle along at a half trot, 
to minimize the jar as much as possible; 
while the women swing along with a pecu- 
liar backward motion of the arms. Their 
large bamboo hats are made to fit the tops 
of their baskets, and so serve the double 
purpose of hat and basket cover. A very 
large kind, made of palm leaves, does 
duty in the rain as an umbrella. 

There is no natural product which is 
so essential to the life and comfort of the 
Filipino as the bamboo; and nature has 
so arranged that there shall be an inex- 
haustible supply of it. In the wet season 
the young shoots start from the old 
clumps, which have been cut, and grow 
with amazing rapidity. «The green 
sprouts shoot up to a height of twenty or 
thirty feet before putting out a single 
sprig or leaf. In the winter months 
which follow the rainy season, these 
sprouts will have attained their normal 
size and be ready for cutting. 

The uses to which the bamboo is put 
are innumerable. It is light, but yet 
strong, and admirably adapted by nature 
to almost every want of the native. The 
framework of his house is made entirely 
of bamboo, tied together with bejuco, a 
kind of long, trailing vine. The floor of 
his house is made of bamboo, cut into 
long, narrow strips, which are placed 
about a quarter of an inch apart. The 
glazed outer surface, which is laid up- 
ward, takes on a high polish after being 
rubbed with banana leaves. The fence 
which surrounds his house, the sledge 
which his carabao draws, beds, chairs, 
buckets and household utensils of all 
kinds, fish traps, the masts and outrig- 
gers of his boat, rafts, bridges, etc., are 
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all made of the same material. 
ting it longitudinally and twisting it un- 
der water a rope is made that is almost 


By split- 


as strong as asteel cable. Hats are made 
of bamboo, split into narrow lengths and 
skillfully woven. The tender, young 
shoots of the bamboo are also edible. 


The Filipino is the poorest horseman 
in the world. The only animal which he 
seems capable of understanding and of 
managing properly is the carabao, or wa- 
ter buffalo. Stronger than a horse, do- 
cile and obedient, this beast is the main- 
stay of the Filipino family. His move- 
ments are so slow and sluggish as to be 
painful to the American eye; but time is 
no object in the Philippines, and a mile- 
an-hour gait seems to suit the master as 
well as the beast. 


The carabao is amphibious, and if left 
to himself will pass much of his time in 
the water, or wallowing in some mud 
hole. He is a meek and lowly beast in 
appearance, and from the peculiar shape 
of his horns, which end in a backward 
hook, one is apt at first thought to won- 
der what they are for, or to put them 
down as useless for offensive or defensive 
purposes. When it is understood, how- 
ever, that in many parts of the islands 
he frequents waters which are infested 
with crocodiles, the uses of these queer- 
shaped horns with the backward hook 
will be at once apparent. He is said to 
be the only animal of which the crocodile 
is chary of molesting; and in the few in- 
stances on record in which the crocodile’s 
stomach got the better of his judgment, 
the powerful side hooks of those terrible 
horns speedily disabused his crocodile- 
ship of the idea that he was to dine off 
carabao meat. 

In the suburbs of Manila the carabao 
is a familiar sight, swimming in the nu- 
merous esteros or tide-water canals which 
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intersect the city. At times only the 
tip of his nose will be visible ; then he will 
sink entirely below the surface in his ef- 
forts to rid himself of the clouds of in- 
sects which continually hover over and 
annoy him. His nose is so constructed 
that he has the power to close it upon 
sinking below the surface; and it is an 
amusing sight to see him emerge from the 
depths and unroll his nose, as it were, 
preparatory to breathing in a supply of 
fresh air for another descent. He is usu- 
ally accompanied by several white storks, 
which stalk gravely about, feeding in the 
mud displaced by his unwieldly bulk; 
and he is sometimes accompanied by a 
small, brown bird, not unlike our cow- 
bird of the States, which perches on his 
back or head and feeds off the insects 
which annoy him. 

The earabao is invaluable in preparing 
the ground for the planting of rice, and 
may be seen in the rice paddies, up to his 
belly in the mud, patiently drawing the 
plow, or rather a crooked - stick, 
which the mud is stirred. 


with 


In the provinees which do not depend 
upon rice for their principal crop, the 
hump-backed or Indian bullock is used as 
a draft animal. While not possessed of 
the enormous strength of the carabao, he 
is much quicker in his movements, and is 
frequently hitched, in lieu of a horse, to 
the two-wheeled carts, or carretelas. 
With their mild and beautifui, 
fawn-colored coats, they present a pleas- 
ing contrast to the dirty, mud-beswathed 
earabao. 


eyes 


The Filipino horse, when attention is 


paid to his breeding and he is properly 
fed and well cared for, is, I believe, the 
best for his weight and inches in the 
world. Standing from about forty-eight to 
fifty-four inches high, he is of fine con- 
docile, 


formation, intelligent, and of 
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matchless courage and endurance. The 
province of Batangas formerly 
famed, and is yet to some degree, for its 
fine horses. 

Whatever faults the Filipino 
have, lack of hospitality is 


was 


may 


not one of 





Preparing the ground for the seeding of rice. 


them. Immediately upon entering a house 
the inevitable cigarillo or the tabaco 
(cigar) is pressed upon you, and some- 
times betel nut. Never have I entered a 
Filipino house without having been of- 
fered at least a cigarillo. Their sense of 
hospitality demands that the stranger 
within their gates be asked to take a meal 
with them. If the stranger happens to 
be an American the simple country folk 
are usually much embarassed, as they 
realize that he eats with a knife and fork, 
seated at a table, and that he is used to a 
different standard of living. If the 
American accept, then great agitation is 
at once apparent. The little brown pick- 
aninnies of the family will be at once 
dispatched in different directions; and 
presently you will see them returning, 
one with a knife, another with a fork, 
another with a spoon, ete. Anxious con- 


sultations will be held, hurried orders 
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house will 
come the muffled squawk of an unfortu- 
nate chicken—unwilling sacrifice to the 
law of hospitality. 

The meal of a provincial Filipino fam- 
ily is usually placed on the floor, some- 


given, and from under the 
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times on a low wooden platform, around 
which the members of the family squat, 
doubled up like jack-knives, their knees 
on a level with their chins. Each has a 
plate, which is piled high with boiled rice. 
In the center is placed the fish, meat or 
other tid-bit which may come to hand. 
The food is transferred to the mouth by 
means of the hands. A cocoanut bowl 
full of water is placed within reach of all, 
and etiquette demands that the fingers 
shall be dipped into this, before being 
transferred to the common bowl. This 
rule, however, seems to be honored more 
in the breach than in the observance. 
And yet, while the individual Ameri- 
can is treated with hospitality wherever 
he may go, the feeling engendered by the 
late insurrection has not entirely died 
out; there is a strong undercurrent of 
dislike toward us as a nation. In the 
country districts the mothers still hush 














their crying babes with the words, ‘‘The 
Americans are coming.’’ When walking 
on a quiet country road I have often been 
amused to see the children, seized with a 
sudden panic at the sight of the white- 
skinned Americano, scatter for their sev- 
eral homes like quail for cover. Perhaps 
they will turn, when safely within the 
gates of home, and say, ‘‘Hello,’’ or 
‘*Hello baby,’’ repeating literally the 
salutation of some American to them. 
Most of the younger generation can speak 
a few words of English, for the ubiqui- 
tous American schoolmaster has been 
aboard in the land for lo! these seven 
years. 

Respect for its elders is one of the car- 
dinal principles of a Filipino child’s edu- 
eation. The word of the parent is law 
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The infant mortality in the Philip- 
pines is something enormous, and a child 
stands but little more than an even 
chance of reaching the age of five years. 
The mothers, while not lacking in 
natural affection for their children, are 
yet densely ignorant in all things per- 
taining to their care and welfare; and to 
this more than to any one thing must be 
attributed the terrible death rate among 
them. 

The mothers have but the remotest idea 
of hygiene, and seem to have an inborn 
dread of medicines or anything that per- 
tains thereto. I have seen a child, af- 
flieted with some form of throat disease, 
cough and gasp until it was black in the 
face, while the mother looked apathetic- 
ally on nor thought of administering the 








Weaving hemp cloth on the island of Masbate. 


to the child. In a well-regulated provin- 
cial family the children, at the sound of 
the Angelus bell in the evening, kiss the 
hand of their father and mother, and the 
younger children salute likewise their 
older brothers and sisters. 
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simplest remedy to relieve it. An Amer- 
ican nurse told me of visiting a child who 
was at the point of death. She expressly 
forbade its parents to give it solid food. 
When she next went back to visit the 
child it had tightly clutched in its little 
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hand a huge chunk of meat. An old wo- 
man complained to me of a severe pain 
in the stomach, caused by  over-indul- 
gence in a favorite fruit, and asked for a 
piece of ice that she might apply it to 
the afflicted spot and relieve the pain. 

In the town of Bacoor, on the shores 
of Cavite bay, where I spent four months, 
hardly a day passed in all that time that 
| did not hear the wheezy strains of the 
village band and see the same gaudily 
decorated little coffin come down the 
street, borne on the shoulders of four 
bearers. For in the Philippines one is 
put away to the sound of musie—not the 
dolorous funeral strain which our own 
sense of propriety dictates, but to the en- 
livening strains of the march, the waltz 
or the two-step; and I have even seen a 
funeral procession swing along to the 
heady music of a rag-time strain. 

In a funeral procession first march 
three boys, or sacristans, dressed in flow- 


ing blue and white robes: the one in the 


middle bearing a cross, flanked on either 
sied by one bearing a candle. The coffin 
follows next, borne by four men on a 
bamboo platform. If the family of the 
deceased can afford to pay him a ecer- 
tain sum, the priest follows next, sump- 
tuously attired in a robe of black and 
vold Next comes the village band, with 
biatant strain; and then straggle along 
the mourners and the friends, laughing, 
si ng and chatting, as if it were more 
an occasion for rejoicing than for sad- 
ness. 

A vault in the cemetery is_ rented, 
usually for a term of five years. If at 
the end of that time the lease is not re- 
newed the unfortunate’s bones are taken 
out, and either buried elsewhere in the 


vround or cast upon the bone pile, there 
to keep company with other unfortunates 
who had been evicted because of non-pay- 
ment of rent. 
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Like most simple peoples, the Filipinos 
believe implicitly in spirits, witcheraft, 
ete. Their most familiar demon is the 
asuang. Anyone may become an asuang 
by simply eating the liver of a dead man. 
This gives him the power to change his 
shape. The asuang is a harmless demon, 
if unmolested. If irritated, though, one 
must have a eare, for if, for instance, he 
wear the shape of a dog instead of a tail 
he will have a sword where his caudal 
appendage should be, and he is apt to do 
one a harm. I was assured, though, that 
if on some dark night I should catch one 
in the Protean-like act of changing his 
shape, and should do more than merely 
remonstrate with him, he would probably 
say, ‘‘I beg your pardon, but it is only 
my custom.’’ 

The asuang is attended by a familiar 
in the shape of a bird or bat, which, from 
the ery that it is supposed to utter, is 
called the tie-tic. To this creature is at- 
tributed many of the innocent noises of 
the night. 

There is another devil called the caplé. 
Ile, like the asuang, is harmless, unless 
one irritates him by ealling, ‘‘Caplé! 
Caplé!’’ He is in the form of a huge 
black monkey, and his common habitat 
is the tops of bamboo trees, where he sits, 
smoking long, black cigars. 

A young Filipino told me of the in- 
genious way in which he had cured his 
sister, who was possessed of a devil. She 
complained ofa pricking sensation in her 
feet, had a high fever, and talked non- 
sense. He secured a stout bamboo elub, 
well covered with the claw-like thorns 
which adorn that useful plant, and be- 
labored his sister lustily with it, at the 
same time calling upon the devils to go 
away. That the treatment was efficacious 
was proven the next morning, when his 
sister, he informed me, though weak, had 
recovered her rational frame of mind. 
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All the world smokes, in the Philip- 
pines—the old and young, rich and poor, 
of both sexes; and I have even seen babes 
scarce out of their mother’s arms, gravely 
puffing on the cigarillos with all the non- 
chalance of a seasoned smoker. 

The chewing of betel nut is also com- 
mon, but is confined more to those of ma- 
ture years. A confirmed betel nut chewer 
presents anything but a pleasing spec- 
tacle, with his preternaturally red lips, 
behind which lurk the jagged stumps of 
what once were teeth; with the red betel 
juice trickling in tiny streams from his 
mouth. 

More intelligence is shown and more 
eare exercised in the cultivation of the 
iemo or betel leaf (a species of pepper 
plant,) than of any other crop in the Ta- 
galog provinces. The ground is carefully 
prepared and hoed into parallel hills. The 
sprouts of the iemo are planted and cov- 
ered with a low bamboo framework, over 
which is placed rice straw, to protect the 
tender plants from the hot sun. They are 
When they start 


to growing a high bamboo framework or 


then watered regularly. 


arbor is erected, up which the plants are 
Around the field is erected 
wind-break of banana leaves. 


trained. 
The plants 
are carefully gone over once a week, and 
the largest leaves nipped off with a pair 
At times 
they are as high as two leaves for a cen- 


of seissors and taken to market. 


tavo (half a cent U.S. curreney), and at 
times as low in the market as a hundred 
leaves for a centavo. 

The chew known to us as betel nut is 
made by a mixture of the nut-like seeds 
of the areca palm and the leaf of the 
icmo or pepper plant, to which is added a 
little lime, burnt from the shells of the 
seashore. 

Modern machinery is almost an un- 
known quantity to the Filipino farmer, 


who persistently clings to the antiquated 
methods of his fathers. The rice is still 
separated from the stock by means of the 
time-honored flail, or is trampled out by 
driving cattle around and around within 
a cireular enclosure. Although a steam 
rice huller is found here and there, the 
rice is mostly threshed out by hand. They 
use a very ingeniously constructed hand 
machine, made entirely of wood, in which 
the rice is caught between two flat, re- 
volving surfaces of bamboo teeth, set 
edgewise in clay. As this only partially 
hulls it, it is afterward placed in a hol 
lowed-out block of wood and pounded 
with huge mallets, or sometimes with long 
wooden pestles. The chaff is afterward 
disposed of in a hand fanning machine, 
or by tossing the rice in the air and eatech 
After being put 


through a wooden sieve the process 1S 


ing it in a flat basket. 


complete and the rice ready for the mar 
ket. 

Many kinds of dulees or sweetmeats are 
made by soaking rice in water and then 
mashing it between two flat, revolving 
stones; which process reduces it to the 
consistency of thick, flour paste. To it 
is then added sugar, cornmeal, cocoanut 
or other ingredient, as the case may be 

An important industry along the Ca- 
vite shore of Manila bay is the making of 
salt by the evaporation of sea water. Th 
salt beds are cultivated as if for the seed 
ing of a crop, the ground being worked 
and pulverized until it is of the fineness 
of powder. The tide water is then let in 
and left to evaporate. The flat beds are 
dotted with holes or wells, over the top 
of which is placed rice straw. After evap- 
oration, the fine ground which holds the 
salt is raked up and placed over these 
wells. A sloping hole at one end of the 
well permitsof the water being dippedup 
and poured overthesalt-bearing earth, and 
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the salt is carried in solution below. This 
process is repeated until the water below 
is converted into a thick brine, which is 
dipped out and poured on flat beds, 
paved with small stones, and left to evap- 
orate once more. After the water has 
evaporated the salt is raked into white 














Bullock and cart at Batangas, P. lL. 


piles, placed in baskets, and is ready to 
be transported to market. 

The shallow waters of Manila bay are 
dotted with fish traps, made of bamboo 
netting, which is fastened to stakes of the 
same material, driven into the bottom of 
the bay. Wide wings, sometimes hun- 
dreds of yards in length, gradually nar- 
row until they end in a cul de sac, in 
which the unhappy fish, after once go- 
ing through the narrow entrance, tries in 
vain to find the exit. 

In the shallow waters along the shore 
is to be found the butil, a sort of minia- 
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ture clam, which is greatly relished by 
the Filipinos. The duty of collecting butil 
is left to the old grannies and to the chil- « 
dren, who may be seen wading in the 
the shallow water, poking in the 
sand with a bamboo stick. 


The Filipinos have an inborn love for 








Photo by H. 8. Dye. 


musie and are natural musicians. They 
even perform certain kinds of manual 
labor, such as the planting of rice, to the 
inspiriting strains of the village orchestra 
orband. On fiestas,orfeast days,of which 
there is no lack in the Filipino calendar, 
this love for music is given full swing. 
The village band is out at break of day, 
wonderfully acecoutred in uniforms of 
striking Fue (for love of color is not the 
least of their passions), marching up and 
down the streets discoursing sweet mel- 
ody. 

Then is much fine raiment brought to 
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light, and the Filipino belle—no less vain 
of dress than her sisters in other lands— 
enters upon her Juggernaut career of 
smashing the hearts of her  brown- 
skinned adorers. 

Her dress consists of a flowing saya, or 
skirt, of many colors. Her wide-sleeved 
camisa, cut low in the neck, is made of 
pina, a cloth woven from the fiber of the 
pineapple leaf; or of jusi, a cloth woven 
from hemp and pineapple fiber mixed. 
Around her neck is placed the panuelo, 
a rectangular piece of cloth, which is 


If she is a stickler for fashion she will 
wear stockings and American shoes; but 
if she be content with the costume of her 
mothers, her tiny bare feet will be en- 
eased in slippers. 

Thus attired she is hard to resist; and 
’twere well for the globe-trotting Ameri- 
ean who wishes to return once more to his 
own, his native land, to look the other 
way. 

After the hot season of about four 
months, extending through March, April, 
May and June, come the rains, which last 














Planting rice in the province of Rizal. 


folded triangularly, and allowed to hang 
down her back and to run up into a peak 
back of her head. The ends are brought 
over the shoulders and crossed over her 
decollete camisa, being fastened with a 
pin or a brooch. 


Photo by G. Ball 


well into October, and some years into 
December. 

After long months of hot weather, dur- 
ing which time the general health of the 
average hard-working American un- 
dergoes a severe strain, the rains 
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come as a delightful change and a 
weleome relief. Most outdoor work 
then comes to standstill, the roads 
become impassable bogs, through 
which the wayfarer must pick a preear- 
ious way on foot, or perchance on a sledge 
drawn by the only animal which has a 
passport through the sea of mud—the 
carabao. 

When once it sets in it sometimes rains 
for days at a time, with infrequent ces- 
sations of short duration. The life of the 
Filipino farmer then becomes, to our way 
of thinking, monotonous. For days at a 
time he hears the steady patter of the 
rain upon the grass-thatched roof, and 


looks out upon a landscape which is a 


“Mummy 


An aged thing he lies, face t 
With features firmly cast 


Hath laid the fragrance 
Eternal summers come, and 
He can withstand their 


He heeds them not 
Swift-passing o’er his head 
The little cony cries upt 


Serene he sleeps Though 


Sounds in the booming 
To cover with the white 
Of sunset float about his 
Or when the timid, amber 
His silent lips. to wake 


He sleeps forever, and the 
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confused blur of low-hanging clouds 
above and water-soaked fields below, the 
monotony of which is broken only by the 
tender green of the bamboo clumps, dim- 
seen through the driving rain. 

The rice paddies are transformed into 
miniature lakes, each separated from its 
neighbor by the narrow dyke of earth 
which serves to retain the water in the 
wet season and to conserve the moisture 
in the dry. 

Sir Chanticleer, his erstwhile gaiety 
departed with the sun, stalks disconso- 
lately around under the house, with shoul- 
ders high and drooping tail. The carabao 
then wallows luxuriously in his mud hole, 


sole monarch of a watery world. 


raVakalaka\la) 


Mountain.” 


o the sky 


by nature’s hand; 


The centuries have slowly passed him by 
And still he sleeps; dead prophet of the land 


The spring hath come, and on his furrowed brow 


of wild mountain flowers. 
know not how 
life-empassioned hours. 


Nor autumn’s flashing word 
of color; nor the clouds that find no rest, 


And all unheard 
m his breast. 


winter’s creaking cold 


snowslide far below, 


Yet pauses by a face so calm and old 


death-cloth of snow 


He knows not when the opalescent mists 


priestly head; 
dawn hath kissed 
him, and hath sped 


night stars weep 


With wonder at the mystery they see. 
He sleeps forever—and fore’er shall sleep 
Upon the bosom of eternity. 


BLANCHE HOWARD 


WENNER. 






























THE CHRONICLE OF GUN. 


C. S. MOODY, M. D. 


Ah! the long-gone pets of our happy 
childhood! In the hurly-burly of after 
life we often half forget them, but some- 
times when the tired day is over our 
memories grow busy with the now distant 
past, and among other things that glow 
upon the walls of memory are the four- 
footed friends that we loved. The eyes 
fill with tears even yet, though the hair 
be frosted with Time’s silver; though we 
may wear with dignity the authority of 
supreme power. Those are honest tears 
and no man need feel ashamed of them. 

We had many animal friends, my 
baby sister and I, but the tragie ending 
of one, at least, has left a tinge of sad- 
ness that will not depart, albeit a wide 
gulf of years rolls between us and the 
time when we lost the dear old fellow. 

North Idaho was at that time a wilder- 
ness—miles and miles of dark green for- 
est or rolling prairie without a human 
habitation. It was winter in the little set- 
tlement and the snow was falling. All 
day and all night the great white flakes 
drifted down and buried the earth deep 
and deeper from view. High above the low 
windows of the little log eabin it towered 
until the light of the short winter day 
was almost shut out. One night came a 
scratching at the door and a low whine 
that told of some canine distress. The 
next morning we found a white-and-liver 
spotted dog crouching beneath the little 
shed at the rear of the cabin, shivering 
with the cold and half-starved. He was 
some derelict in the immense ocean of 
snow that had drifted into the only har- 
bor in the whole country round. With 
childish thoughtlessness we drove him 
shivering out into the storm. At noon he 


was back. Father’s edict went forth that 
we had no feed for stray dogs—hardly 
enough for our own hungry mouths 
henee the stray must be driven away. In 
vain we children pleaded for the poor 
fellow, who manifestly was not used to 
the cold and the snow. Our pleading 
was in vain, for father was a stern man 
and his wishes became our law. Sor- 
rowfully we drove him away once more 
and again he returned. Then came the 
lust of chase. Child-like, we lost our 
sympathy, and ealling in the neighbor 
children we organized a hunt, we boys, 
and pelted the miserable creature with 
snowballs, and shot him with blunt ar- 
rows, with all the savagery of the young 
Ameriean savage. Far down the narrow 
snow road he sped, yelping in the excess 
of his fear and from the pain of our mis- 
siles. Poorold chap. The next morning 
he was crouched, chilled and hungry, at 
our doorstep, mutely begging for a home, 
even though it was the abode of abuse. | 
remember now, how sad I was at the way 
we had abused him, and little sister and 
I pleaded with the stern old judge, our 
father, to allow the waif just a bite and 
a box in the wood shed. I guess it was 
the soft arms of my little sister about the 
judge’s neck that won the day for the 
poor dog. Father could never resist the 
pleading embrace of those tender arms. 
Well, we took him in and named him 
Gun. Once he became a member of the 
family no one was more his firm friend 
than father himself. Not one word of 
abuse or one blow would he allow. If 
that dog was to be a member of his house 
hold he was entitled to the same treat- 
ment as one of us children, and got it, 
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too. 


Under the kindly 
hound-like body grew round 


the lean, 

and the 
rough hair became smooth and satiny. 
Then did we begin to realize that Gun 
was no common cur, but in reality a full- 
blood English pointer. The noble fel- 
low soon lost his shrinking, cowering 
manner and tried in every doggish way 
to show his appreciation of the kindness 
bestowed upon him. By the time the 
snows melted in the spring one would 
not recognize the great, handsome dog 
for the miserable, starved cur that crept 
to our door that bitter winter night. 


eare 


That was the summer of my first gun. 
T had often been permitted to rest fa- 
ther’s shotgun across a rail of the fence 
and fire it at some predatory hawk— 
which I invariably missed—but now I 
was to own a small gun of my very own. 
You of you who have been country boys, 
and I hope most of you have, will realize 
the very eestacy of joy with which I ac- 
companied my father to the distant town 
to buy that weapon. You will fully real- 
ize the way in which I fondled the arm 
all the way back home and the thousand 
times that I sighted it at fence posts and 
passing trees. There was not a member 
of the family, however, that was so 
pleased with the purchase as Gun. He 
was frantic with delight. He heard the 
rattle of the farm wagon when we were 
yet a from home and came to 
The first sight that caught his 
eye was his young master sitting in the 
seat and toying with the new rifle. Into 
the wagon he came with one bound and 
threw himself into my arms, whining out 
his delight. If it had pleased the Good 
Master to give dogs speech, Gun would 
have shouted aloud for joy. For days 
he haunted my footsteps in the hope that 
I was going hunting. 
days, though, before 


mile 
meet us. 


It was to be many 
little rifle 


that 
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should do more execution than shoot at 
white pieces of paper nailed to a board. 
At these target practices Gun would be 
present, and every time the rifle was 
fired would run and pick up a stick, 
carry it to our feet and lay it down as 
though it were a bird. 


Gun proved his hunting instinct one 
afternoon in June when we were out in 
the timber gathering mushrooms. After 
returning to the house I recalled the fact 
that I had not seen the dog for some 
time. Returning to the neighborhood of 
where I had been before, I called to him, 
but received no answer. I searched all 
At last I 
plunged down into a deep wooded ravine 
and found him rigid as a stone in front 
of a nesting grouse. There she sat holding 


over the woods without avail. 


down her treasures, her black, beady eyes 
turned apprehensively upon that mon- 
ster not ten feet from her little home. 
He evidently had scented the bird just 
as he was crossing the ravine and at once 
same to a point. It must have been an 
hour or more from the time that I missed 
him until I found him again. It is euri- 
ous to reflect upon just how long the dog 
would have remained in that position had 
no one discovered him. 

To the southward ‘ay an immense 
ridge that had at on time b-en visited 
by fire. The chared and blackened 
bodies of the trees stood like sable ghosts 
of past grandeur In the wake of the 
fire came the berry bushes and covered 
the ground. The autumn found the 
bushes laden with fruit. Here congre- 
gated tne blue grouse with their broods. 
Myr ads of these fine game birds haunted 
this great burn. Gur. and I made the dis- 
covery one day when I was hunting a 
stray steer from the logging team. He 
was in his element. I will not attempt 
to estimate the number of coveys that he 

















pointed that afternoon. The air seemed 
full of whirring wings. Poor doggie; he 
was at a loss to know why, with all this 
game about, that I did not shoot. He 
would flush a covey and turn and look 
at me in the most accusing manner pos- 
sible. We had royal sport that year, 
though, for I ever afterward took my 
riflle. 

Now, it may be that many of your 
readers do not know that the flesh of sal- 
mon is death to dogs. Such, however, is 
the ease. Next spring the freshet washed 
out the dam at the mouth of our little 
river and allowed the salmon to ascend 
the stream in great numbers. Big spot- 
ted fellows swarmed up the creek seek- 
ing a spawning place, and when once in 
the shallow water where the water spread 
out over the meadow, they became an 
easy prey. Armed with anything from a 
pitchfork to a rifle the mill hands wan- 
dered up and down the meadow captur- 
ing every ill-fated fish that ventured into 
the shallow water. Many a one fell to 
the aim of that little rifle, with which 
I had now become an expert. In our ig- 
norance we threw the refuse where the 
dogs could get it and soon Gun was a 
very sick dog indeed. He grew thin and 
weak, refusing all food, lying all day in 
the warm sunlight, loth to move. Even 
then the instincts of the healing art were 
within my breast and I set to work to 
help, if possible, the poor fellow’s suffer- 
ings. The erude attempts at treatment 
were received by him with the greatest 
degree of patience and fortitude. He 
seemed to take it all as a matter of course 
that I should dose him with everything 
from liver pills to chilled shot. Of this 
last | poured down him sufficient that he 
would have certainly rivaled the famous 
‘* Jumping Frog of Calavaras.’’ Chance, 
fate, or something else, coupled with a 
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naturally strong constitution even for a 
dog, pulled him through, and we had the 
satisfaction of seeing our dear old play- 
mate once more himself. I remember 
that little sister cried for joy and voted 
me the greatest physician since Paracel- 
sus. I was somewhat proud, too, of my 
achievement, though at this late day, 
looking back from the height of my pres- 
ent medical lore, I am somewhat sur- 
prised that the dog did not succumb to 
the treatment, if not to the disease. The 
trouble left the old fellow changed. He 
was not the same sprightly, happy-go- 
lucky dog as of yore. If he desired to en- 
gage in a canine battle with one of his 
kind, which frequently happened, he did 
not plunge into it with the old care-free 
abandon, but allowed the other fellow to 
assume the aggressive, meanwhile he 
chose his battleground. His grip was 
just as deadly, however, and more than 
once it has been my duty to loosen his 
jaws with a piece of wood in order to save 
his opponent from destruction. Along in 
the middle of that summer, however, 
there occurred that incident which 
cured once for all his pugnacious in- 
stincts. A hunting party passed, having 
in their train several hunting dogs, and 
among others a gaunt Irish wolf hound 
that stood some four feet in height. This 
big fellow cleared the yard fence without 
touching a rail and came nosing about 
the door. With a yell of rage Gun 
eharged him, fully expecting the in- 
truder to decamp. The intruder did noth- 
ing of the sort. He simply sat back on 
his haunches and as old Gun sailed intg 
him gave one snap with a pair of jaws 
like unto a bear trap, and poor Gun re- 
tired from the combat with one ear 
hanging in ribbons. Gun was a very 
cautious dog and knew fully as well as 
anyone when he was outclassed. This 
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was one of the times, and he prudently 
retired under the house and spent the 
rest of the day nursing a very much be- 
draggled ear. Never 
duced to fight 
there 
induced 


could he be in- 

again. | that 
a thing that would have 
to fight, lest it should be 


believe 
was not 
him 
that my sister was in danger. 

Ile was the most sensitive animal that 
l ever saw, and was as easily flattered as 
a woman. Often my father in the course 
of a general conversation would speak 
words of praise of him, and immediately 
his whole being was alert, his bright 
eyes simply sparkling with pleasure. If 
on the other hand, one should speak dis 
paragingly of him his whole demeanor 


would His head 


vo down, his tail droop and he 


undergo a change. 
would 
most ecrestfallen air 
All day he feel hurt, 
until the person who had disparaged him 
ealled 


amends for their former bad opinion. 


would assume the 


possible. would 


him up and by praising make 

Old Gun lived in our family for sev- 
eral years, and the boy and girl grew al- 
Then 
That 


winter an unele and his numerous fam 


most to man and womanhood. 


came the year of his tragic death. 


ily eame to live with us. Gun was not tol- 
erant of the little folks. He resented their 
rough play and soon my aunt grew to 
look upon him as a dangerous animal, 
though he simply resented being abused. 
[ went away to work upon a stock ranch 


at some 


distance from home 


One day a 
tear-stained letter came. me that 


old playmate and hunting companion 


telling 


ry) \ 
I ‘ 


was no more, With youthful impetuosity 
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| saddled my best pony and set out for 
home. [ was met by my little sister, taller 
now, but still little to me, who told me 
the whole story. It seems that poor Gun 
had a recurrence of his old trouble with 
the salmon. 
all food. More and more he resented the 
children’s rough tricks, until my aunt, 


He grew sick and refused 


who was a nervous woman, loudly in- 
sisted that he be shot. Father for a time 
refused to sacrifice the noble fellow, but 
finally was impelled to do so, fearing that 
the dog might become rabid and danger- 
Picking up the rifle, he called the 
dog and set out toward the timber. Gun 
staggered to his feet and faithfully fol- 
lowed after, feebly wagging his tail in 


OUS. 


anticipation of going hunting. Down in 
the deep woods father stopped and fon- 
dled the old fellow for a time, then plac- 
ing the rifle barrel to the dog’s head 
pressed the trigger. It was a mercy that 
the dog never knew how he died. He 
sank down without a quiver and lay 
still. Father back to the 


and sadly set the gun down in its ae 


came house 
eustomed place and turned away with 
his kind eyes filled with tears. 

The next day sister and I went to the 
where the body lay and | covered it de- 
cently with earth while she made a little 
headboard for the grave. 
died one of the 
childhood. A friend 
pure and undefiled. 


Thus lived and 
truest friends of our 


whose love was 
One who knew no 
guile and never dreamed of being false 
to his trust. Would that many friends 
trusted had but 


true as old Gun, dog though he was. 


in whom I proved as 











WOODPECKERS AND THEIR WORK. 


HELEN LUKENS GAUT, 


From the lower canon came the cheery 
voice of the brook as it pranced down its 
mountain stairway. Pine needles were 
dropping about me, each weaving a por- 
tion of the woodland earpet. Leisurely 
breezes brushed past with loads of for- 
est fragrance. I had been watching the 
anties of a squirrel, which, perched on 
a near-by stump, was chattering indig- 
nantly beeause of my intrusion. Amused 
rather than disturbed at this antagonism, 
[ leaned comfortably against the sturdy 
trunk of an old pine. 

Tap-tap-tap-tap-tap, as if in accompa- 
niment to the squirrel’s audacious seold- 
ings, sounded sharp, decisive hammer- 
ings. Had a carpenter dared to invade 
this reverent, isolated forest? Suddenly 
the poundings ceased and I heard a 
shrill, authoritative, unmusical bird-eall. 
From among the branches of a pine 
whisked a bird, sheening brilliant with 
feathers of polished black, with here and 
there a brisk bit of crimson. Fascinated, 
I watched its flight, which ceased in the 
branches directly over my head. 

Swiftly, gracefully it ran from branch 
to branch, then to the trunk of a tree, a 
thing of vivacious activity. It darted 
round and round the trunk, up and down 
on the under side of the branches, hur: 
riedly, excitedly, as if searching for 
something. Tightly it clutched the rough 
bark with its toes,never missing foothold, 
never slipping, but gliding and climbing 
with perfect assurance of long experi- 
ence. The tail feathers were  exceed- 
ingly stiff, and worked in unison with the 
feet, insinuating their rigid quills into 
erevices in the bark, thus aiding the 
bird in holding its poise on the upside- 


down platforms. After making a few 
hurried dashes about the roof of this tree 
he stopped abruptly and thrust his bill 
into the bark with such swiftness, surety 
and energy, it caused a clear-cut, ringing 
sound like that of a hammer striking a 
nail. So this was the woodland carpen- 
ter. He was not an intruder. This was 
his home. He was only indulging in the 
legitimate privileges which Nature had 





This shows how woodpeckers 
store their acorns. Photo by T. B. Lukens 


given him as his rightful heritage. He 
was a woodpecker, one of the noisiest, 
most unmusical; but one of the most in- 
dustrious and provident of forest song- 
sters; never idle, never frivolous, pro- 
gressiveas the hurrying stream, energetic 























































Woodpeckers have bored through the bark of this tree. In- 


sects are caught in the sap that exudes. Birds eat both in- 
Photo by Helen Lukens Gaut. 


sects and sap. 
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as the trees in their leafing, independent 
and free as drifting clouds, and joyous 
as drifting sunbeams. 

His bill was long, and _ strong, and 
sharp-edged as a chisel, and each time he 
struck he made the bark fly in all direc- 
tions. He worked away like a miniature 
buzz-saw and soon had a goodly sized hole 
in the wood. The muscles of his neck 
were powerful and gave force to each 





feet. 





thrust. Completing the excavation, he 
flew past and away, giving a curious cry, 
almost proud, as if to tell the forest of 
his achievement. He was a happy, glint- 
ing flash of color in the sun-dripping 
woods. His going was saddening, and 
the silence that followed, depressing. 
Soon, however, this glad bird returned, 
his mouth bulging wide with some bur- 
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den. It was an acorn. He attempted to 
put it in the hole he had made, but found 
the oak fruit large. Apparently 
quite undiscouraged and unconfused, he 
dropped it to the ground and bored rap- 
idly until the dimensions of the hole cor- 
responded, as he believed, with the size of 
the acorn. Then quickly he swooped 
down, picked up the nut, flew back and 
placed it in the cupboard he had built. 


too 





Woodpeckers have perforated this tree for a height of 100 


Photo by Helen Lukens Gaut. 


After this remarkable performance the 
bird gave a delighted shout, half chuckle, 
half shriek, and perched on a limb, where 
he gleefully spread and _ re-spread his 
wings and readjusted his feathers. As if 
in answer to his call, he soon was joined 
by another bird, undoubtedly his mate, 
and together they inspected the new 
store-house. They ran lightly up and 
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down the bark, pecking lightly and fre- 
quently, listening intently after each ef- 
fort. 
spired exceeding 


Sometimes their eavesdropping in- 
animation, and they 
would immediately strike deep, bringing 
forth a worm. By tapping in this way 
they were able to locate the burrows of 
grubs. It was their method of sounding. 
Into these burrows they would thrust 
their tongues, bringing out on the tip 
a goodly morsel of squirming confection- 
ery. Their tongues forked and 
barbed at the end, and covered all over 
with a glutinous saliva, so that the worm 


were 


or insect, onee caught, could not break 


away. These tongues elastic, of 
lengths almost sufficient for lassoes. and 


were admirable 


were 


weapons for thrusting 
into dark, deep recesses in decayed wood 
where worms and bugs live and hide from 
the light. 

Presently the birds darted into the 
branches of another pine, perhaps a hun- 
dred feet away. The trunk of this pine 
from top to bottom, and all around, was 
marvelously polka-dotted with holes, in 
many of which were acorns. The perfor- 
ations were so numerous they touched in 
many places. The labor represented, all 
that of woodpeckers, was enormous. The 


birds pecked away at the nuts in the 
trunk of this tree, eating and chuckling 
happily. Each acorn was snug in its in- 
dividual cupboard, and upon investiga- 
tion I found that it required a vigorous 
probing with a knife to dislodge them. 
Many were entirely empty of meat, and 
were evidently of considerable age, but 
stored within the 
year, were squirming beautifully with fat 
This tree—this wonderful store- 
house of the birds—explained the secret 
of the woodpeckers’ activity. These little 


others, presumably 


worms. 


holes were really worm incubators, in 
which was produced the principal food 
of the birds. 

In a deeayed, crumbling tree I found 
a woodpecker’s home—a nest lined with 
In it 
Another 
clever device of these birds is that of bor- 


old bits of wood. soft. as asbestos. 


were seven glossy white eggs. 


ing through the bark of eucalyptus, and 
other trees, so that the sap will flow. Be- 
sides being fond of the sap, they espec- 
ially delight in eating insects that get 


eaught in the exuding gum. Nothing 
eould be more interesting than these 


blazed trails of the birds, or their exhi- 
bitions of joy when their cupboards are 


filled. 


Cyry 








Elk in Gilbert’s Park, Friend, Neb. 





Photo by A. J. Dewald. 

















A BEAR’S RACE FOR LIFE. 


CHAS. S. GERLACH, 


My father, Lieut.-Col. William 
lach, U.S. A., 


iniseenee: 


Ger- 
related this personal rem- 


‘*In September, 1886, I was a lieuten 
ant in the Third U. S. Infantry, and on 
duty as post quartermaster at Fort Mis- 
soula, Montana. I had been to Missoula 
to settle freight the 
station agent of the Northern Pacifie rail- 


my accounts with 
road. Early in the afternoon, when ready 
to return home, I went to the livery sta- 
ble to get my horse, and there met Mr. 
Maguire, a theatrical manager, who had 
staid in town with his company, en route 
With him were a 
party of the actors in a carriage, and a 


to the Pacifie coast. 


lady escorted by a gentleman on horse- 
back, all about to start on a ride to the 
fort. 
I followed them, and having crossed the 
bridge over the Hellgate River, I allowed 
Black Hawk, my horse, to head in an air 


As soon as my horse was saddled 


line across the prairie toward the post. 


The actors were then a few hundred 


yards ahead of me, the carriage having 
taken the west road, the people on horse- 
back riding to the east of them on the 
center trail. As it was quite warm I al- 
[ had 
proceeded thus but a short distance when 
[ noticed the people in the carriage try- 
ing to draw the attention of the riders, 
and having in this 


pointed at a dark object moving along in 


lowed my horse to keep on a walk. 


sueceeded they 
a shallow gully, which was cut out by the 
water coming from the mountains and off 
the prairie during heavy rains, and led 
direct from the foothills to the river bot- 
tom. 

‘“‘T urged Black Hawk into a gallop, 
and rising in my stirrups to get a better 


view, discovered the moving object to be 
a full-grown black bear, heading for the 
timbered mountains to the east. 

‘‘Mr. Bruin, owing possibly to fam- 
ily troubles or disturbed by a hunter, had 
evidently left his lair in the mountains 
beyond the Bitter Root River, and in- 
tended to find shelter and a new home in 
the rough and wild regions south of the 
Hellgate. 


for crossing the flat country, as there was 


He had chosen well his time 


little travel there ordinarily during the 
middle of the day. the 
eighties were still plentiful on the west- 


Bears during 


ern slope of the Rocky mountains, but 
hard to get at, and a successful bear hunt 
was not an every-day occurrence. Nat- 
urally, therefore, the sight of the bear 
awakened the hunting spirit in me. But 
how to succeed was a knotty problem. | 
had run and slain many a buffalo in the 
old days, between 1859 and 1870, on the 
western plains. Here I was, superbly 


mounted, but without a gun, and not 
even sure that my horse, whom I could 
control on any ordinary occasion, would 
behave decently in the (to him) novel 
sport of a bear chase. 

the 


one-half 


‘*Quickly surveying the situation 
bear was now about two and 
miles from the foothills on the east, and 
the distance to the post was over three 
miles), I eoneluded that if I made ever so 
good time to the fort, in order to get a 
gun, my game would be in the timber 
and out of sight long before I could reach 
If I could 
turn Bruin off his course and start him 


there. I had but one chance: 
south his distance to the hills would be 
inereased, while mine to the fort would 
be shortened, and I might sueceed in go 
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ing in for a rifle and get a shot before he 
reached shelter in the timber. It was 
certainly worth a trial. Urging Black 
Hawk forward at top speed we were soon 
to the left of the bear, directly on his 
course; he gave us one look, never hesi- 
For about 300 
yards it was neck and neck; then Bruin 
By 
this time I could see my horse would not 
Noble-spirited, he en- 
joyed the fun as much as I did, and I eas- 
ily kept him a few feet to the left and 
Our course now was 


tated, but turned south. 
tired, and slowed down somewhat. 


go back on me. 


abreast of the bear. 


about south, slightly inclining to the 


west. Evidently my game was under 
showed some in- 


The 


party were intently watching my move- 


control, although he 
clination to head west. Maguire 
ments all this time, the lady and gentle- 
man on horseback, at a respectable dis- 
tance to the west, doing their best to keep 
abreast of me. I motioned them to con- 
tinue in this position, and as the bear 
perceived them he gave up all intention 
of making a break to the right. Thus the 
race continued at a sharp gallop until we 
came to the post timber road running 
east and west, from the fort to the moun- 
tains, where the garrison procured their 
timber supply. 

**Close to this point stood a claim 
shanty, a square hut of logs laid up with 
openings for door and window, but not 
roofed. Bruin, now completely demoral- 
ized, was above all else anxious to shake 
off my company, and made a break for 
the building. Now came the decisive mo- 
ment in Bruin’s career. Trusting to the 
mettle of Black Hawk, I turned him to 
the right and dashed in between the 
bear and the house, at the same time imi- 


tating the bark of a dog. Bruin turned 


with me and took the road leading to the 
fort, about one and one quafter miles to 
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the right. I most politely gave him the 
right of way, content to escort him, riding 
alongside on the grass. Continuing the 
barking at short intervals, we moved on 
When within 200 
yards of the northeast corner of the fort 
a man on the porch of the post hospital, 

I yelled to 
He went into 
the house, and rushing out as we passed, 
rifle in hand, perceived the bear, kneeled 
I had 


necessarily halted for a moment to give 


at a moderate gait. 


located near there, saw us. 
him him to get me a rifle. 


down and fired, missing his mark. 
him a chanee to fire. Bruin, who missed 
me, gladly, no doubt, rushed ahead (qgo- 
ing west), along the road in the rear of 
a board fence inclosing the garrison on 
the north side. 

Our post trader’s wife, accompanied 
by another lady, in a single buggy, was 
leisurely coming up the road. As soon as 
Bruin perceived them (I had meanwhile 
come up again), he showed signs of seek- 
The 
presence of 
head to the 
right, and this enabled me to ride be- 
tween the vehicle and the bear. The lat- 
ter now turned to the left, and seeing a 


ing shelter in or under the buggy 
lady driving, with great 


mind, turned her  horse’s 


gap in the fence, closed by bars only, en- 
While the 


bear could easily pass under the lower 


tered the garrison parade. 


bar, the upper one was too high for my 
horse to go over, and I was compelled to 
dismount and let it down. At the very 
threshold of suecess I seemed doomed to 
disappointment, for the bear with a good 
lead had only to cross the parade ground 
and go over the bank on the south side, 
when, by passing through a narrow strip 
of dense brush in the river bottom, he 
would reach the stream, which he might 
easily swim, and be safe in the hills be- 
yond. But this was not to be. The shot 
fired by the man at the hospital had 























alarmed the troops, and they were rush- 
ing out of quarters, arms in hand, when 
him from three sides; there was a roar 
of musketry as if in battle. 
being at close range, however, 


The firing 
all the 
Having remounted, I 
appeared behind the firing line just in 
time to watch this work. Had I not been 
delayed by the bars the chances of myself 
or horse being hit would have been more 
than good. By a last spurt Bruin had 
run the gauntlet, cleared the parade 
ground and was about to jump over the 
edge of the bank into the brush below, 
when Sergeant McLaughlin, one of our 
best hunters, who had been delayed in 
turning out, appeared on the porch of his 
company barracks, raised his gun and 


shots went high. 


fired. The bear fell. Peace be to his 
ashes. He deserved a better fate. 


**Many were the claims on the part of 
the disgruntled sharpshooters that they 
had hit the bear, but as there was but 
one hole in his hide and no burnt hair, 
the honors went to Sergeant McLaughlin. 
There were some funny incidents noted 
by me during the battle; one officer had 
grabbed a gun standing in the hall of his 
quarters and rushed out at the first 
alarm, but had forgotten to bring any 
cartridges. He was counted out.’’ 
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My father’s adventure may. well be 
called an instance of good luck, for on the 
a oa 


experienced hunters 


previous day General Marcy, U. 
of the 
among army officers, accompanied by Dr. 
Seward, Mr. Bishop and other eastern 
gentlemen, had started on a trip into the 
Bitter Root mountains looking for griz- 
zlies. With them were noted Montana 
hunters and trappers, and their equip- 
Yet they returned 
about a week later without having seen 
a bear while out. 


one most 


ment was complete. 


To my father, who has passed a life- 
time (he has been in the army over fifty 
years) on the frontier, the bear chase was 
a novel experience, probably the most ex- 
He in 
sists, however, to this day, that the hon 
ors are not his, but belong entirely to 
Black Hawk, to whose mettle and steadi- 


citing one in his hunting eareer. 


ness success was due, for without his no- 
ble qualities the performance was an im- 
possibility. 

Black Hawk is dead, his bones prob- 
ably bleaching somewhere in Montana; 
but his memory among lovers of a good 
horse who knew him in 1886 is still 
A little boy only when my father 
rode him, I still have a lively remem- 
brance of many a good ride on his back. 


green. 


oh 


Jim’s Bear Fight. 


Jim Scribble weighed two hundred 
An’ stood ‘bout six foot three; 
He swung—by gum—a pencil bum 

An’ likewise ink—by gee! 


One day he met a whoppin’ bear— 
Thar wuzzent time to hike— 

An’ Jim he sez, he sez, sez he, 
“Here’s somethin’ now, I like! 





“This critter ‘pears ferocious 
“An’ not inclined to run, 
“An’ me, by gee, I see,” sez he, 
“Have not a penknife on!” 


But Jim he ruffled up his hair 
An’ bared his good right arm; 

An’ then—by Hen!—he seized his pen 
An’ scribbled out the yarn! 

N. H. CROWELL. 










A. Wilson. 
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A picture that looks good now. 














A TRIP TO TRAPPER’S LAKE. 


HARRY JOHNSON. 


In the spring and summer of 1901 I 
was located in the little town of Steam- 
boat Springs, situated in Routt county, 
Colorado. Steamboat Springs is one of 
the prettiest and most picturesque towns 
in the West, located on Bear River in a 
splendid wild game district. As an out- 
fitting and headquarters point for the 
hunting and fishing country the town has 
no peer, as within a comparatively short 
distance in every direction are some of 
the best big game hunting districts in 
America. I have stood on the main street 
of the town more than once and watched 
deer come out in full view on a bluff op- 
posite the town and across the river, re- 
maining in sight for some time. It is 
claimed there is an old salt-lick there 
that attracts them. 

A number of springs—soda, iron, sul- 
phur, magnesia and various others—are 
bubbling up all around you, in the west- 
ern part of the town. On the bluffs in 
the open—even in the bottom of the river 

these springs are always in evidence. 
In fact, the town takes its name from a 
spring whose peculiarity consists of its 
bubbling up at intervals, with a sound 
similar to the exhaust of a steamboat. 
That is, it sounds that way to you if you 
ever heard a steamboat, and your imag- 
There is 
discharges a body of 
around as large as a 
man’s body, and of just the proper tem- 
perature for bathing purposes. 

Located on the Continental Divide, the 
scenery is immense; waterfalls, forests, 
canyons, parks 


ination is on the vivid order. 
one spring that 
water the year 


take your choice for an 
outing, and the goods ¢an always be de- 
livered. Trout and grayling are plentiful 


enough for good sport, and deer, elk, 


bear, lions and antelope are more in 
evidence than anywhere in Colorado, un- 
less possibly in Rio Blanco county. 
Having the fishing fever in a malig- 
nant form, a party of three of us out- 
fitted in Steamboat for Trapper’s Lake, 
Wi 
started in July over the stage road to 


distant something over fifty miles. 





Taking an 
eye 


involuntary 
view of the trail. 


birds- 


Yampa. Turning to the west at that 
point we traveled as far as we could with 
our rig until the sledding got so difficult 
that we hauled the wagon into a gulch 
and left it alone in its glory. Using on 
animal for a pack horse we took turns 
riding the other (having brought along 
asaddle for that purpose). We got along 
fairly well, only each one’s turn to ride 
didn’t seem to come quite often enough. 
But when we got where the horse had todo 


acrobat feats over pine logs and boulders, 
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each got modest and desired the others to 
please ride. A 
jolted off a couple of times and broke 
the ground glass, so that when we used it 
we had to focus by guess and trust to 
Providence that we were good guessers. 
Curl fell over a pine log and used 
some language he had learned from a 


camera we had along 





An exciting moment. 


‘*Twentieth Kansas’’ boy, who had a 
reputation in that respect that was lurid 
in the extreme. Curl had been a model 
pupil. We finally reached the divide and 
could look over the peculiar formation of 
the summit that gives the range the name 
of Flat Tops. They were sure flat. Com- 
ing to an abrupt precipice at the edge 
they curved inward on the cliff side leav- 
ing a space just beneath the top, where 
the snow lay in one long line along the 
range, and plainly visible from Steam- 
boat Springs, many miles away. The 
snow which covered the divide was melt- 
ing in the warm afternoon sun and the 
water seemed to be running in most any 
forming little gullies that 
looked so like the trail that it was hard 
to strike the right track, but we managed 
to keep the trail and finally arrived in a 
dense spruce and pine forest through 


direction, 
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which the trail wound in a zig-zag man- 
ner, with just enough space for our horses 
to pass between the trees. 

Just before evening we came to an 
opening in the forest and to our de- 
lighted vision there appeared a pretty 
little lake, whose crystal waters reflected 
the spruces and pines which rose in ser- 
ried ranks from the water’s edge to a 
point many hundred feet above. The 
water was clear and still, except where 
broken by the sudden rush of a salmon 
trout, and they seemed so numerous that 
we could hardly wait to unpack our rods. 
We swarmed all over the horse that held 
the pack, each one trying to get at his 
fishing rod first; and when we did finally 
get them we wasted no time but made a 
rush for the water’s edge, using but little 
eaution until our ardor cooled enough to 
get down to business. We were unsuc- 





Our camp at Trapper’s Lake. 


cessful at first, till I caught a fine fellow 
whose body gleamed like liquid fire in 
the light from the setting sun. I will 
never forget how the sight of that fish 
thrilled me with joy, as I brought 
it dripping and struggling from the 
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water. I had never caught a sal- 
mon trout before, and as a part of 
their body is a glistening blood red I 
thought at first it really was blood. Oh, 
but it was a beauty! Just then another 
of the party caught one, and in a short 


and easy to take down, it’s a shelter; 
and what more do you want when you are 
here to-day and there to-morrow? Ona 
trip of that kind every ounce counts, 
and the material is good and also light. 
Well, to resume. We slept the sleep of 





At Trapper’s Lake. 


time we had a mess. As we were not 
over 100 yards from where the horses 
were we were soon busied in making 
camp, and I can smell those fish yet as 
they cooked over the campfire. 

We ate supper by the light of the camp 
fire, and if I can remember the appetiz- 
ing odor of those cooking fish I can dis- 
count it by the memory of the taste of 
those self-same beauties. Alas, that ’tis 
only a memory! Wouldn’t the real thing 
taste good now here on the prairie, many 
hundred miles away from that beauty 
spot of the Flat Tops? 

That night we all three slept in the lit- 
tle army tent which we always carried 
with us. And right here let me say a 
good word for the army tent—or dog 
tent, as the soldiers call it. You can carry 
it yourself or divide it with your partner, 
as it is in two pieces. Easy to put up 


Photo by H. Johnson. 


the just, and awoke with an appetite that 
only trout could appease. But we had 
to catch them first, a feat that didn’t 
prove difficult. This morning we went 
below the foot of the lake and fished 
from its overflow, a little brook that 
rushes and tears around boulders, with 
now and then a comparatively smooth 
pool where the trout love to lurk. At 
one of these bends I pulled out sixteen 
dandies, all nearly the same size. Twice 
I caught two at once. (I had on three 
hooks.) I thought surely my line or pole 
would give way, but fortunately they 
proved true. Having enough for break- 
fact and plenty to spare, we trudged 
back to camp in a happy mood. Before 
we had breakfast Bert took a photo of 
Curl and I with our trout strung above 
the tent. 

After breakfast, mostly of trout, we 
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went on down below where we fished be- 
fore, and came across a quiet pool, pos- 
sibly 200 feet long by 70 feet wide, with 
a whitish colored sand on the bottom, 
which was level and free from boulders. 
The water was «vidently about two feet 
deep, and here we saw a sight that I think 
of often, and always with pleasure. The 
trout were lying on the bottom within a 


fey inches of each other. and seemed to 








Fish Creek Falls lear Steam- 
boat Springs. Drop 150 feet 


be all over that pool, nearly all almost 


motionless and headed up stream. 
[ dare not venture a guess as to 
how many were there, as I am 
always a little afraid to tell about 


this part of the trip, anyway. It’s hard 
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to make people believe these little matters 
at the best. We lay down on a grassy 
point that extended out from the pines 
and came to the water’s edge, and 
crawled to the bank and watched those 
trout for a long time, but caught none of 


We 


wandered on down the stream, with very 


them; they wouldn’t rise to a fly. 


good luek, until Curl, who had gone 
on ahead, came back and reported a much 
larger lake a short way beyond. 

We stopped fishing and made our way 
down to where we could secure a good 
And we for the 


first time saw the real Trapper’s Lake, 


view view of this lake. 


whose waters are as clear as glass, and so 
deep it is said their depth has never been 
ascertained; and large enough for the 
waves to come rippling up on a pebbly 
beach in musical rhythm, breaking over 
pebbles of many colors, and hurrying and 
scurrying back again to repeat the per- 
We the 


branches of some large pine trees close to 


formance. camped ‘neath 
the lake where we could look out over its 
moonlit waters, and under its magic spell 
talk of former outing trips, and plan 
more to follow in the days that were to 
come. 

During the night a mountain lion with 
malice aforethought prowled around and 
about a tourist’s camp situated about 
100 yards from us, disturbing the slum- 
almost 


But 


lion nor dog feazed our sleep in the least. 


bers of a hound-pup dog and 


throwing it into spasms of fright. 

In the morning we started out past 
where several log cabins in a more or less 
state of dilapidation were located beside 
the trail some distance from the lower 
end of the lake. 
cupied just at that time by a forest re- 
serve ranger, who gave us much interegt- 
ing information coneerning the an 


The better one was oc- 


thereabouts. We had but little suecess 
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in fishing until we struck the outlet, 
which is the headwaters of White River, 
where we landed several trout of about 
the same size as those caught before. 
The water was so clear we could see the 
fish from the time the fly struck the 
water—see him rush for it, and with 
nerves a-tingle, wait for him to strike. 
Straight as a die and swift as an arrow 
he would cleave the water—a final rush 


swim, bailed with a rusty can in a way 
that showed he was in dead earnest. I 
rowed out only a short distance from the 
shore and we fished in a desultory sort 
of a way for quite awhile. Bert kept a 
wary eye on the water in the boat. 
While rowing along slowly we heard 
a distant hail and, looking across the 
lake, we saw a man waving his arms and 
evidently yelling about something. We 








On the Continental Divide near Steamboat Springs. 
Photo by H. Johnson. 


a splash—a gleam of burnished gold 
and he was yours—maybe. 

Bert and I crossing on a log over the 
noisy stream just below the outlet, went 
up around the other side of the lake on 
an exploring trip, with about all the fish 
we cared to carry. Coming to an old boat, 
we bailed it out and hopped in, and with 
a couple of ancient oars started on a ma- 
rine trip, which from the way that boat 
acted bade fair to be a submarine jour- 
ney. The water seemed to be a little shy 
of room on the outside, so came inside 


without invitation. Bert, who couldn’t 
(5) - 


eouldn’t understand him, so continued 
fishing, until finally Bert said maybe we 
were the ones he wanted. So we ven- 
tured out into the lake farther until we 
managed to catch a few words, and they 
were enough to almost upset us, figura 
tively and literally. He shouted: ‘‘ Tele 
gram for you.’’ That nearly put the 
crew out of commission, for we knew a 
telegram and telephone that would follow 
us from Steamboat Springs and be ear 
ried horseback over that rough and diffi 
eult trail from Yampa must be indeed se 
rious. We each had relatives a thousand 
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we knew 


the 


miles distant, and of course 
something had happened to home 
folks of one of us. So _ with anxious 
hearts we both set to work in dead earn- 
Bert 


more of the danger of our boat sinking 


est to cross the lake. thought no 
but bailed incessantly while I rowed with 
all my might. 

It seemed as though we would never 
reach the other side. I eould see Bert’s 
white face as he glanced up from bailing, 
and his expression didn’t make me feel 
any easier. The instant the boat struck 
we jumped out and hurried toward the 
‘*Who is it for?’’ we both asked 
him at onee. And he answered, ‘‘ Which 
R. Welch ?’’ 
but Bert was in for it. 


man. 


That let me out, 
He took the tele- 
gram with trembling fingers, opened it, 
but could hardly read it, so I helped him. 


one is A. 


It was a message from his wife, saying 
the little 


onee.’”’ 


one was dying—‘Come at 
3ert, with his strength gone from 
his exertions and the shock, sank down 
by a log and, placing his arms and head 
on it, eried like a child. I uttered a few 
awkward words of comfort and stood be- 
side him with my hand on his shoulder 
until he was ealm. 

the means of re- 
Jhe man told us the 
stage left Yampa at 8 o’clock the next 
morning for Woleott, on the Denver & 
Rio Grande. 


We then discussed 
turning to Yampa. 


So we saw in prospect an 
all night’s ride over a rather bad trail. 
As this occurred about 5 in the evening 
we started to gather our traps together 
in a hurry. Our horses, though hobbled, 
had wandered quite a distance, and by 
the time we were ready to start, having 
from a_ rancher 
camped there, with whom Curl would re- 


borrowed a saddle 


turn to Yampa the next day, it was al- 


most dusk. 


sidding a sorrowful adieu 


to Curl and this favored fishing spot, we 
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turned our horses’ heads toward the di- 
vide. Passing our first camping place we 
saw the water gleaming in little circles 
in the fading light, where the trout rose 
to the surface, just as they did when they 
first burst into our glad view only a few 
hours previous. But now they had no at- 
tractions for Bert, and although I hated 
to leave, I didn’t care to have him travel 
those weary miles alone if my presence 
Soon the 


faded away, and as the night was cloudy 


would cheer him. twilight 
it became almost impossible to keep the 
trail, especially as the horses wanted to 
turn back to camp. First one and then 
the other would walk, leading his horse, 
and with body bent search in the dim 
light for the trail. 
into the open on the top of the divide. 


Finally we came out 


Here a new difficulty stared us in the 
face. All the little gullies washed out by 
the sun melting the snow looked almost 
precisely like the trai!, as they alike had 
the ice was 
blun- 


water in them over which 


rapidly forming. After several 
ders we arrived at the point where the 
trail was supposed to descend the other 
side of the divide, but for a long time 
couldn ’t find it, till at last we were ready 
to give up in despair, and concluded we 
would be compelled to stay there till the 
break of day, as it would be foolishness 
to try to descend off the trail. 
nearly frozen already, so the 


We were 
prospect 
Just then Bert found 
the trail at a place where a horse had 


wasn’t pleasant. 


to pretty near stand on his head to de- 
when the horse 
stumbled forward that I would take a 
parachute drop down the monutain side 


without the parachute. 


scend. I was afraid 


We traveled in 
this manner until finally we had to give 
it up, having tried to use a’ pine torch to 
distinguish the trail with but little suc- 
cess. Bert tried to get a wink of sleep 
(6) 
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while I stayed awake so we could start 
again at the first streak of dawn, which 
we did. 

When we got over the worst part of the 
trail to where it was more open we would 
urge our horses into a gallop, and if that 
gallop was as hard on those horses as it 
was on me they have my sincere and 


heartfelt sympathy. The horse I rode 
must have taken lessons from the grace 
ful gait of a Persian dromedary. I never 
rode a dromedary, but they don’t look 
as if they’d be a flowery bed of ease. 
Those miles were certainly long ones. 
Just one long, eternal jolt, with a birds’ 
eye view of the trail, when I went up in 


the When I 


dull, sickening thud on that iron-bound 


air. came down with a 
saddle I telescoped so I couldn’t see 
over the horse’s ears. Oh, it was a fright. 


Bert stood it better than I. He had suf- 
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fered that way before. At last, with a 


sigh of relief, I saw Yampa, and when 


we drew up our panting and_ sweating 


horses in front of the stage station at 


7:55 a. m. what was Bert’s bitter dis 
appointment to discover that the 
It had left at 7:30, 


8, as our messenger had supposed. 


stage 
was gone, instead of 
Rus- 
tling around, Bert seeured a fresh horse 
and, bidding me good-bye, started on an- 
ot' or hard trip to catch the stage, 
sit.’ f£ not, to go on to Woleott, fifty 


miles away, and then to the outside. 


if pOs 


In a letter I received after his jour- 
ney’s end he told me he caught the stage 
at MeCoy’s 
from Yampa 


I think it is twenty miles 
and, happy, to state, had 
found his child better, and finally fully 
I put up at the Antlers ho 
tel that night, and Curl arriving the next 


recovering. 


day, we journeyed back to Steamboat 


Cyr 








A Routt county forert ranger. 
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The Eternal Hills 


When you have lived in the valleys, or rather out on the plains, 

You sort of forget the hilltops—they get puzzled up in your brains; 
And you cannot see and realize their beauty and strength and might 

Till you journey back among them in their calm and steady height. 
And when you go back to a country where the hills are vast and high 
They seem to have moved up nearer, till they almost shut in the sky. 
As you stand and look up to them, your heart with rapture thrills, 
For you love them, oh, how you love them! those old, eternal hills. 
You see their covers of verdure, their evergreen and pine, 

You see the lines of crimson that come in the autumn time, 

Or you see them in winter’s splendor, with all their glory bedight, 
When the green grows strong and richer with the snow’s soft blanket of white. 
And your heart goes up in a carol of song in the richest trills, 

And you sing, with a heart triumphant, a song of the endless hills. 
You go into far-off countries, among the people there, 

And the hills will rise in splendor, like monuments in the air. 
They speak of Time’s long struggle and his work with a master will 
To lay them down to a level, each old, eternal hill. 

But they have a stand triumphant in every land I’ve known, 

And look forth, calm and steadfast, like a monarch on his throne. 
Aye, more; for they are among us, who very death defy: 

The eternal hills that are standing while the centuries go by 

Go down into our Southland, and there stand as you may, 

And look at Georgia’s mountains, or the hills of Tennessee; 

+o far-off to the Westland, among the mountains high 

And see the low foot-hills there, that live and never die. 

Go to the East’s New England and see the hills that rise 

And toss their ragged foreheads up to the northern skies. 

Cross over into England, end see, the hills are there— 

And the bonny hills of Scotland, that kiss the moist, sweet air. 

On into other ceuntries, where e’er your feet may go, 

And the hills still sing the story, in this world of ours below. 

Or go and stand enraptured in Jerusalem today, 

And visit there the low hills that around that city lay; 

Or go and take your places, with honor and with peace, 

And see the low uprising of the endless hills of Greece 

Think of all the splendor of the city’s seven hills, 

And all the story of them, that the soul with rapture thrills; 

And when you have journeyed far and near, till your feet the world have trod, 
Go with your thoughts and view the scene of the City of our God. 
The dwelling that’s eternal, the home beyond Death’s shore, 

The eternal hills that are waiting when the billows cease to roar. 

In the light and shine and gladness, in that land where Death is not, 
The eternal hills of Heaven—that unchanging, sacred spot. 

And the hills are life’s expectance, their groves its joys divine, 

The mountain of our effort, where our tired feet must climb. 


JENNIE HAGAN BROWN. 
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FROM ST. LAWRENCE ISLAND TO ANADIR, SIBERIA. 


DR. J. WARD SHULTS. 


Prior to the present season there has 


been no regular scheduled passenger 
traffic across Bering Sea, so I considered 
myself fortunate in securing passage on 
a tirst-class freight ship. 

The Northeastern 
ment Company of St. Petersburg own 
the 900.000 


square miles on the northeastern coast of 


Siberian Develop- 


mineral rights of about 
Siberia, and is operated under special 
charter from his majesty, the Emperor 
of Russia. The supplies of timber, lum- 
ber and provisions are all taken from 
British Columbia and Alaska. The fa- 
vorite craft connected with the com- 
pany’s business in carrying supplies to 
these mines is the ‘‘ Alexieff,’’ and her 
captain is William Hammond, an experi- 
enced mariner, who has spent much of 
his eventful life in these Arctic waters. 
It was through the kindness of the above 
company that I was permitted to take 
passage on this freight ship for Siberia. 

Many of the readers of Outdoor Life 
who have traveled with us through Be- 
ring Sea will remember that we were 
compelled to leave them on the Island of 
St. Lawrence in order to watch over the 
destiny of Gaspar Vallencialo. 

Turning from our northern course, we 
steer west along the south coast of St. 
Lawrence for more than a hundred miles, 
the Gulf 
was now nearing 
but the 


covered 


or until we enter 
of Anadir. It 
the middle of August 
face of the gulf with 
huge bergs and that 
never melt, and as we scanned over it we 
imagined it an impossibility to cross it 


great 


sur- 
was 
floes of ice 





and reach port. To reach the inner bay 
vessels must pass through a long, nar 
row, tortuous channel. Nearing this dan 
gerous channel we see rising almost per- 
pendicularly, great grey rocks that tower 
hundreds of feet heavenward. These 
rugged rocks form the sides or walls of 
a tortuous and dangerous passage, 
through which we must pass to enter the 
Bay of Anadir. These rocks are ter- 
raced, shelved and honeyeombed; some of 
the caverns high up on the sides of these 
the 


mouths of others are on a level with the 


mountain islands, great, gaping 


beating, surging sea. Here is a natural 
stage setting for a wonderful drama or 
tragedy ; the scenery is on such a gigan- 
tie seale and so awfully grand that the 
sinking of a single ship with a few hun- 
dred people would be too tame for the 
occasion. 

When nearing the weird place a sailor 
who had to the present talked but little 
made his appearance, but he proved to be 
the most elassie liar I have ever met. Hi 
was interesting from the fact that he ap 
peared to be a professional at the work, 
which till now his looks had never sug- 
gested. 

‘*Here was the scene; time, a hundred 
years ago,’’ he said, ‘‘when an ancient 
mariner who was to pass through this 
perilous neighborhood was instructed by 


a goddess to beware of the singing 
nymphs, and instructed how to pass 


safely by them. These nymphs had the 
power to charm by their song all who 
heard them, so that 


mariners were im- 


pelled to cast themselves into the sea to 
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Entering Gulf of Anadir, nearly midnight, August 12, 


their destruction. A eertain goddess 


directed the captain to fill the ears of 
his seamen with wax, so they could not 
the their 


and 


hear strains of captivating 
bound to the 


mast, and to enjoin his people, whatever 


voices, have himself 
he might say or request, they should by 
no means release him until they should 
have passed the singers. When the sing- 
ing commenced the captain struggled to 
free himself, and by signs to his men 
begged to be released, but they, obedient 
to his previous orders, sprang forward 
and bound him still faster. They held 
on their course, and the ravishing strains 
grew fainter, till it ceased to be heard, 
when with joy the captain gave orders 
for the unsealing of their ears.’’ 

By the time we had well entered this 
dangerous pass the sailor also dramatic- 
ally told us the story of Seylla and Cha- 
rybdis. He pointed out the mouth of a 
large, dark cavern on our left, that ap- 
peared to be the home of myriads of the 
with great staring 


great Arctic owls, 


eyes and a spread of wings that would 
measure six or eight feet. ‘‘ In this cave,’’ 
he said, ‘‘there dwelt a hideous female, 
who was accustomed to thrust forth her 


and 
in each of her mouths to seize one of the 


long necks (for she had six heads), 
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crew of every vessel passing within reach. 
On the opposite side was a greater terror ; 
gulf on a level with the 


it was a great 


water. Three times each day the water 
frightful 


thrice disgorged, and any vessel coming 


rushed into this chasm and 
near the whirlpool when the tide was 
rushing in must be engulfed and lost; 
and Neptune himself could not prevent 
it.”” 

He pointed to quite a flock of great 
Arctic owls, exclaiming, ‘‘See the har- 
pies! See, they have eyes and faces of 
maidens, with long claws and faces pale 
with hunger. They were sent originally 
by the gods to torment a certain ship’s 
captain. When he and his men would 
prepare their meals, these birds would 
scream and swoop down, seizing the food 
in their talons. The captain and his men 
with swords dealt vigorous blows among 
the monsters, but to no purpose, for the 
birds were so nimble that it was almost 
impossible to hit them, and their feath- 
like 


The crew, now thinking 


ers were armor—impenetrable to 


steel. them- 
selves secure, sped on their journey, but 
sceing a man on shore who appeared to 
be anxious to communicate with them, 
they put toward him. He besought them 


to take him with them,as hehad no means 

















of support and was in constant fear of 
the giants, who infested the island. While 
he spoke the largest one made his ap- 
pearance; terrible, shapeless, vast and 


blind. He walked with cautious step, 
feeling his way with a staff down 
to the — seaside to wash his 
eye sockets in the waves; when 


reaching the water he waded out toward 
them. His immense height enabled him 
to advance far into the sea, so that the 
sailors, terror stricken, took to their oars 
to get away.’’ This to me was the great- 
est theater I have ever witnessed. No 
scenery on earth to equal it, and no finer 
actor to play ‘‘The Wanderings of Ulys- 
ses’’ and the ‘‘ Adventures of A®neas.’’ 
After passing this narrow channel, we 
suddenly enter a large bay surrounded 
by low hills and at the foot of one nestles 
the old village of Anadir. The hill back 
of the town is capped by a glacier which 
formed a curious picture. Immediately 
in front, and almost obscuring the village 
from view, lay along island. It was now 
after midnight, but the sunlight could be 
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seen on the hilltops. The scene was so 
enchanting that I immediately adjusted 
my camera for a picture. 

On the western end of this island is a 
fort carrying five guns that command 
the harbor. We had been signaled to 
stop outside, and our officers failing to 
see the signal, a shot was fired across our 
bow, when our ship came to such a sud- 
den stop that my camera fell into my 
arms. I was giving a time exposure. | 
saw the long flash from the gun, saw the 
ball strike the water, saw it leave the wa- 
ter right in front of us, but never 
dreamed of what a picture I had until 
the plate was developed. 

Until the firing of this cannon we did 
not realize that we were in the land of 
the Czar of all the Russias; until now it 
had not dawned upon our minds that 
within an hour we would be within the 
domain of one of the combatants of the 
bloodiest wars that the world has ever 
known, and we within a little more than 
2,000 miles of the field of carnage. 

A boat filled with Russian officers and 





water, and saw it leave it.” 


“IT saw the long flash from the gun, saw the ball strike the 
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soldiers here boarded our vessel, took all 
arms and ammunition, and allowed us to 
proceed to the wharf. The military here 
is composed of native Siberian soldiers 
and officered by Russians. There is a 
striking differenee between Russian and 
Siberian in appearance; the features of 
the Siberian are decidedly Asiatie; they 
are rather small, have oval faces, voices 
feminine, and are timid, gentle, quiet, 
retiring serfs by choice. The Russian is 
larger boned, heavier, coarser in every 
way, even in voice, and all appear to pos- 
sess a great quantity of coarse hair and 
beard, all contributing to stamp them the 
coarse, boisterous, brutal master; and 
when we compare them with the bears, 
foxes and wolves, we find the Russian the 
only hairy one in Siberia whose coat is 
not white. 

As we reach the wharf all is bustle and 
confusion. All is strange and weird: 
every word spoken,every command given 
from the shore is to us in a strange lan- 
guage, which reminds us that we are in 
a foreign land. The people gather close 
about us and stare in our faces with such 
impudence that could hardly be excused 
in.canuibals. They dressed in every con- 
ceivable fashion—some wore clothes 
made of striped blankets, others in plain 
fabrics of various colors, but all wore 
large, coarse boots. 


The most prominent object in the town 
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is the ever present Graeco-Russisan 
church capped by a great white cross. 
Religion here is paramount to all else; 
here church and state coalesce, here the 
priest is a part of the military, a father 
confessor, is the commander of the Ana- 
dir guards, which is a local company com- 
posed of the young men of the town. Any 
favor or concession that a tourist may 
wish or expect must come through the 
priest, and if a traveler is fortunate 
enough to obtain his friendship every re- 
quest will be granted. 

Mines that have been recently discov- 
ered on this coast of Siberia are of the 
richest placer gold mines in the world. 
Many political prisoners have recently 
heen brought from the large prisons sit- 
uated in the interior of Siberia and now 
work in the mines. They are a dejected 
looking people, for they realize the hope- 
lesness of eseape from this awful life. 
Here one and all seem to look upon the 
serious side of life. 

As these Russians stare at us from un- 
der their shaggy eyebrows we shudder- 
ingly think of bombs and prisons. The 
officers of our ship tell us, however, that 
these hardy and simple people regard 
human life of but little consequence, and 
to any who show them a kindness they 
at once manifest their appreciation, 
which fact will be illustrated in my next 
letter from that land. 


The Road. 


Oh, for the road and 


the open sky 


For the sage-brush clumps and the alkali— 
For the mountains that far-off silent lie— 
And my good horse under me. 


Oh, for the long, white, dusty trail 
Neath scorching sun or moonlight pale, 


Where nothing is heard but the magical tale 


That the desert whispers to me 


There would I ride and be as free 

As the eagle that sails far over me 
With only God and my horse, we three 
Alone in the dusty desert. 

LUCIA MIRRIELEES. 



























TOM FALLON AND THE SANDPILE. 


WYNDAM‘RHODES 


smiling and 


When 
portly, on his way to make a sick call, 


Father Dorgan, 
passed along the Brooksdale road at 11 
o'clock in the morning, Jim Morrow’s 
sand was piled high on the edge of the 
bank. Jim himself stood with his man, 
young Tom Fallon, giving instructions 
with regard to the loading. 

‘*Well, you’ve got a fine lot of sand 
there,’’ said Father Dorgan, waving his 
hand in response to the greetings of the 
two men. 

‘*Yes, and I’m getting a fine price for 
it,”’ Jim Morrow replied, with an ener- 
getic nod of the head. Though he was 
only twenty-eight, Jim had been for five 
years established in the real estate busi- 
ness and Father Dorgan liked to see him 
get on. 

An hour later Father Dorgan 
back by the road, pleasantly anticipating 
his dinner. 

He noticed that the sand pile no longer 
stood on the edge of the bank. It was 
heaped at the bottom of the hill, eight 
feet below, and Tom Fallon, the sweat 
pouring down his forehead, was digging 
frantically into it. 

Jim Morrow was not in sight. 

‘*Sure, it’s too hard you work, Tom,”’ 
Father Dorgan eried out. 

There was no reply. 

‘Tom!’ 

Tom stopped, apparently 
at hearing his name ealled. He dropped 
his spade, rubbed his face with the 
sleeve of his flannel shirt, and looked 
up. 

‘‘Is that yourself, Father Dorgan?’’ 
he asked respectfully. 

‘‘Who else, indeed?’’ Father Dorgan 
replied, smiling. ‘‘It’s too hard you 
work, Tom,’’ he repeated. ‘*Take it 
Take it easy. You’ll do more by 
the end of the day.’’ 


came 


bewildered 


easy. 





Tom grasped the spade again. 

‘*Tom !”’ 

‘* Yes, father?’’ 

‘*Have you had your dinner?”’ 

‘*No, father.’’ 

‘*Well, come up and take a bite with 
me.’”’ 

‘*I’m afraid the boss wouldn’t like it, 
father.’’ 

‘*Nonsense, you’ve got to eat, haven't 
Come along, boy.’”’ 
Father 


**Come,’’ he 


you? 
Still 
waved his hand. 


Tom hesitated. Dorgan 
urged 
good-naturedly. 

Tom picked up his coat, and’ walked 
forward slowly. ‘‘You’d soon be 
out if you kept up that pace,’’ 
ther Dorgan. ‘‘A bit of 
make you feel better.’’ 

‘‘I’m afraid the boss won’t like it!”’ 
Tom repeated, shaking his head. 

“Oh, come along!’ Father Dor- 
gan, who was used to his parishioner’s 


worn 
sald Fa- 


roast beef will 


’ said 


bashfulness. 

At the priest’s 
showed no appetite; but 
beef was brought on, with a plate of 
At the 
he announced that he 


first 
roast 


house ‘Tom at 


when the 


steaming onions, he ate heartily. 
end of the meal 
must go back to his work. 

‘Well, did you enjoy your dinner 
asked Father Dorgan. 

‘*Fine!’’ said Tom; but his fac 
He ruefully shook his head. ‘‘ I’m 
like it,’’ he re 


was 
sad. 
afraid. the boss won’t 
marked again. 

‘‘Well, why not, then?’’ exclaimed 
Father Dorgan. ‘‘ You’d think Jim Mor 
row didn’t ever want you to eat, by the 
way you talk. Where is he, anyway?’ 

Tom shifted uneasily. He fixed his big 
blue eyes on the priest. 

‘‘The edge of the bank gave away and 
he’s under the sand pile,’’ he said. 
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BY COYOTE PASS. 





D. M. HENDERSON, JR. 


Bud, leading his broncho, approached 
Denver Steve. 

‘‘Denver, I heard yore hoss got 
hurted,’’ he faltered. ‘‘1’m goin’ to lend 
you Chink till I pays you back that 
money 0’ yor’n I lost comin’ from Yel 
low Dog. I’m doing it to stop you tellin’ 
the boys I swiped yore money. Now 
they'll know’’—the voice broke ee 
knew where it were I’d give it back 
ruther than part with Chink, here!’ 

Denver fidgeted, touched in spite of 
himself, but the mood was of short dura 
tion. ‘“‘It’s a go!’’ he answered. ‘‘I 
reckon if yo’ don’t pay up | kin git my 
money’s wuth outer Chink, here!’’ 

**But I'll shorely pay up!’’ Bud an 
swered, paling. ‘‘I’ll shorely pay up,’’ 
he reiterated, as Denver led Chink away. 

Denver used Chink every day, while 
the sorrowing Bud searched diligently 
along the path by which he had come 
from Yellow Dog, for the lost 
money. Then came a night which 
brought the boy grave anxiety, for Den 
ver did not return from his rounds. 
Bud’s worst fears were realized upon 
the next day, for two of the cowboys 
brought in Denver’s sealped body. The 
cowboys had caught a glimpse of the 
band of redskins they suspected of the 
outrage, but advised against sending an 
expedition against them, since they were 
in considerable force and were close to 
the mountains, beyond which, the ranch- 
men had learned from bitter experience, 
pursuit would be futile. 

‘“Why don’t you go after the red dev- 
ils yourself and get Chink away from 


@?? 


them?’’ Bud’s foreman queried, trying 


clumsily to disguise how affected he was 
at Bud’s sorrow. Bud looked out across 
the plain. ‘‘Mebbe I will,’’ he answered, 
chokingly. 

That night, equipping himself with a 
few necessaries, Bud stole away from the 
ranch, directing his course as well as he 
could in the darkness toward Coyote 
Pass, for which he had heard it con- 
jectured, the Indians were heading. He 
journeyed steadily the remainder of the 
night and all of the next day. When the 
next evening came on, lessening the heat 
the sun had poured pitilessly down the 
long day through upon the slight, plod 
ding figure, the pass was visible. Plan 
ning to approach it during the middle of 
the night, he chose a secluded spot and 
rested. 

When at last he arose and drew near 
the pass the moonlight showed him what 
he had hoped to see—the camp of the In- 
dians. But as he looked and the great 
ness of his undertaking came upon him, 
his heart was like to fail him. The 
thought of Chink, however steadied him 
and he resolutely set about his purpose 
If no guard had been set over the horses 
his goal was within reach. 

Ile made a cautious detour of the en 
campment, seeking the horses. He found 
that they had been picketed in a ravine 
some rods away from the smooth, wa- 
tered spot where the tents had been 
pitched. He crawled toward them from 
the side opposite the camp. But as he 
drew near he beheld an Indian guarding 
them, and he drew back in utter despair. 

But as he watched them he saw the 
Indian leave his post, cross the interven- 
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ing space and enter a wigwam. As soon 
as he disappeared the daring boy was 
among the horses. But even as he moved 
the moon went behind a distant peak and 
darkness covered the animals. Foresight- 
edly fearing the guard's return, he found 
the stake to which the animals were 
picketed and eut each tether. Then he 
called softly to his horse. To his intense 
delight he was answered by an eager 
whinny, but as he went groping in the 
direction of the sound one of the bron- 
chos neighed shrilly, and immediately 
after came an outcry from the camp. 

Bud, from his position in the rear of 
the horses, had no time to reach Chink, 
so following the plan he had in mind 
when he cut the tethers, he sprang upon 
the broncho nearest him and beat it and 
the frightened animals in front of him 
with the butt of his gun. Could he stam 
pede the horses, he thought, the Indians 
must pursue him afoot. He would then 
have sufficient time to secure Chink and 
make his eseape. 

The redskins were almost upon him as 
his mount sprang forward. Thus im- 
pelled, the other horses leaped with it 
down the narrow ravine and out into the 
open. The stars were now fading; ob- 
jects became plainer. His hopes high, 
Bud now began whistling to Chink, look- 
ing among the horses for an answering 
movement, but no whinny came in an- 
swer. Despair again gripped him. He 
looked backward, wondering whether 
Chink, after all, had eseaped. . 

Ile caught sight of a blurred object in 
the distance, momentarily becoming 
plainer. Hope returned to him when it 
assumed the form of a horse. He ealled 
as it drew near and his heart thrilled to 
hear Chink’s answering whinny. He dis- 
mounted and awaited his approach, but 
it suddenly swerved and then began to 
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buek. Wondering at his actions, he ran 
toward him, and saw too late that Chink 
was trying to dislodge the Indian who 
elung to his side. From under Chink’s 
neck the Indian fired and Bud fell. 

The Indian, bent upon a round-up of 
the horses, and knowing that those fol- 
lowing would come upon the foe he had 
shot, urged Chink onward, but the bron- 
cho resisted stubbornly, so when Bud, 
who had retained consciousness, with a 
great effort struggled to his knees, he 
saw the redskin beating Chink cruelly 
with his gun. The sight aroused his fal 
tering spirit and stayed the lethargy 
which had begun to ereep over him. He 
arose to his feet, found his gun and stag 
vered toward the Indian. 

Hearing the click of Bud’s gun, the In 
dian turned swiftly and raised his riffle, 
but Bud fired before he could take ain. 
He pitched forward convulsively and 
dropped from Chink’s back. 

Bud clung weakly to Chink for sup- 
port, unheeding the broncho’s manifes- 
tations of delight. He was frightened by 
the blood which oozed from his wound 
and horrified to think that he had killed 
aman. But the yells of the oncoming 
Indians, who had heard the exchange of 
shots, drove such thoughts from him. 
Stepping upon the body, he wrapped his 
fingers in Chink’s mane, and with an ef 
fort which sent the blood spurting from 
his wound, he drew himself upon Chink. 
The broncho darted across the prairie ; 
the baffled yells of the redskins died in 
his ears; he remembered nothing more. 

When Bud’s senses returned he was in 
bed. In his uneonscious condition he 
had miraculously remained upon Chink’s 
back until met by a group of cowboys 
who had ridden out in” seareh of him. 
Then followed a hard struggle for Bud, 
but a day came at last in which he was 
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able to tell his story. When it was ended, 
Corb, the grizzled foreman, stepped out 
from among the eager, awed listeners. 
‘*Bud,”’ he said, ‘‘what I say every 
We’re all older and big- 
ger and stronger than you, but when it 


man here says. 


comes to manliness you’re head and 


shoulders above us. I’ve shook hands 
om 
> > 


Down Where the Old Log Crosses the Stream. 


MORNING. 
Mists arising, spectre-like and cold, 
Dispelled by shafts of copper and gold, 
Shafts from the quiver of the lord of day, 
sombre 
glow-worms 
log crosses the stream, 


Lighting the forest 
Deadening fires of 
Down where the old 


NOON. 
ash, 
No feathered minstrels pipe their soft lay, 
far overhead 
"Twere if some member of the 
So silent all, save the eagle’s scream, 

Down where the old log crosses the stream 


From ‘neath low-hanging 


Nor calls the crow from 


NIGHT 
creations 
And the moonbeams’ shimmering 
Stealthily glide and stealthily 
In darksome gloom and silence deep, 
sings his 
where the old log crosses the stream. 

HARRY 


Phantom shadows, 


While the 
Down 


goldfinch softly 





A North Carolina glade in the heart of the Smoky Mountains. 


and 

























the President, but I’ll feel it a 


durned sight bigger honor if you'll take 


with 


my paw!’’ 
Bud blushingly took the 
hand, but drew back as he saw the other 


proffered 


men come forward. ‘‘ You fellers know 
it weren’t too much to do fer Chink!”’ 


he protested. 


bs 


gray, 
that gleam, 


laurel and bay, 


forest were dead: 


of night 
light, 
creep, 


dream, 


WENTWORTH YOUNG. 
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Chas. M. Gosney, 


My Black Quartette—four glossy hounds, 
With keenest scent and long, quick bounds, 
No mother was e’er more proud than thine 
When, meeting me with joyous whine, 
She leaped and barked and seemed to say, 
“Look in the manger on the hay.” 

As I complied to ease the fret, 

Behold, there lay a black quartette. 


These little puppies grew ere long 

To doghood; and were fierce and strong 
Struck terror to the wolfish race 

Their reputation in the chas¢ 

The brave old wolf that scorned to stir 
When approached by the mongrel cur, 
Leaped to his feet, nor tarried long 
When first he heard the quartette’s’ song 


That distance doth enchantment lend, 
To prove, his energies did bend 

Go where he would, turn where he might, 
First to the left, then to the right, 

(The music does not leave his track) 

4 burst of speed, then double back 

4 mighty leap, a run, and then 


He thinks to rest: but on again 


On, on, and on, he struggles now 

Fear and despair stamped on his brow 
But no! A ray of hope doth gleam 
In yonder cold and running stream 
Across and half-way up 


| the slope 


He glances back, then loses hope 
At last the grey wolf, in despair 
Longs for his puppyhood and lair. 


On, on we go, but not for long; 

The grey wolf faces to the song 
Without a pause the hounds plunge in 
Oh, glory in the battle’s din! 

The monarch of the plains dies game; 
A gallant hero minus fam: 

Twas easy to elude the gun 


Of hunters, as he oft had done 


My Black ,Quartette. 


‘*The Kansas Poet.’’ 


Let Captain Crawford’s rifle sing; 
His love no fond response doth bring. 
Her heart is cold, her lips are blue, 
His presence only keeps her true. 





She is the sweetheart of his choice: 
The charm lies in her vulgar voice. 
He would not dare, I’m sure, to let 
Her compete with my black quartette! 


The chase! The chase! Oh, ’tis a bliss 
More joyous than a lover’s kiss. 

I pity those who lie abed 

At last to rise with aching head. 

Come when the clock with ceaseless grind 
Is leaving the midnight hour behind 

‘Tis then I mount my trusty steed 

Known for endurance and for speed. 


A few shrill blasts roll from the horn 
And out across the peaceful morn 

My black quartette comes with a bound 
Tuning their voices to the sound. 

Then off we start—oh, joy divine! 

None other is so great as mine 

The moon smiles at me sweet and bright, 
The little stars dance with delight. 


But hark! There’s a familiar shout: 
“Hurrah!” I cry. John Wells is out 
Our packs leap round us with delight, 
Eager to wake the waning night 

Ere long we reach the hunting ground, 
The dogs are scattered, circling round 
They strike a trail and gather in. 

The scent at first is rather thin. 


The trail grows warmer, now they sing, 
The early morning welkins ring. 

John Wells cries “Now they're talking some, 
“That's music for you—hear old Drum!” 
No choir e'’er sang a sweeter song; 

Not e’en the heavenly choir, so strong. 

My sweetheart’s voice is sweet, and yet 
I'd rather hear my black quartette. 





Moose in Maine woods, near Atkins Camp. 





Photo by J. J. Bowes 


A HUNT IN MAINE. 


JOHN J. BOWES 


I am no different from any other ten- 
derfoot who gets the fever in the fall of 
for which 


the year, the only remedy 


seems to be a trip to the woods; and, 
strange as it may seem to the uninitiated, 
is the only effectual antidote for the dis 
ease. Notwithstanding considerable 
hardship and self-denial, I get back quite 
recovered. 

In 1905 I concluded to take my outing 
at one of Mr. Atkins’ camps, whose head- 
I had it 


planned to leave home in October, but on 


quarters are at Oxbow, Maine. 


account of circumstances was obliged to 
put it off, from day to day, until No- 
vember, then in a fit of desperation all 
ties were severed and I hurriedly got the 
duffle together and stole away from home 


and finally landed in Oxbow, 


nigh a 


month later than I had intended. Mr. 
Atkins, with whom I had corresponded, 
had gone into the woods, and was sup 
posed to be on the Munsungen, man) 
miles away, and there was no means of 
communicating with him except by a 
eourier on foot; however, I found his 
charming wife and family at home, and 
their well-known hospitality is appreci 
ated by all who visit that part of the 
North Woods. 

I met there a Mr. J. F. Morgan of 
Lynn, Massachusetts, who came to hunt 
moose, and was desirous of procuring a 
guide. 
tient, for the next day a New York gen- 
tleman came in with his guide, and he 
me that he had gotten deer, 


moose and fox, and was going home. Mrs. 


Fortune always favors the pa- 


informed 
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Mr. Atkins and a canoe load of trophies at Millinocket Lake. 
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Atkins assigned him to me. I found Mr. 
Edmonds to be a reliable, experienced 
hunter and a good companion from the 
time I left until I got back to Massardes. 
Mr. Morgan also procured a guide, so we 
started one fine, cold morning, for our 
first stopping place, some twenty miles 
distant on the Aristook river, which we 
reached in good shape. It was an open 
when we went 
out you could have driven a team over a 
great part of it, the ice was so thick. 
There had been a light snow before my 
arrival at Oxbow. 


river when we went in 


The weather being 
mild, it had melted somewhat and the 
cold snap which we ran into made the 
ground very slippery, so we had to take 
great care on the inclines, or one was apt 
to reach Mother Earth in a very undig- 
nified manner. By the time we got our 
for 
Morgan taking possession of one with his 
guide, Mr. Edmonds and myself of the 
other), we all went to look for some- 
thing to adorn our camps, but found the 
conditions so noisy that it seemed impos- 


lean-to in shape occupation (Mr. 


sible to stalk any game. We were all pray- 


ing for snow, which finally came, and en- 
abled us to track ; but it did not last long, 
as the snow froze, which made it hard 
work for me. 

About this period Mr. Morgan wanted 
to go to Millinocket Lake, about fifteen 
miles farther northwest, where he had 
He invited 
me to accompany him, and I was rather 
inelined to the proposition, but on talk- 


heard moose were plentiful. 
I 


ing it over with Mr. Edmonds, my guide, 
I decided to remain in the territory we 
then occupied, for he assured me our 
chances were as good where we were as at 
Millinocket. I remained and Mr. Mor- 
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gan left for the new field without me, re- 
turning during the week without moose. 

In a light snow, which kept on until it 
was knee-deep, and where, while it was 
soft, one would have thought a herd of 
eattle had stampeded, my guide had run 
on the spoor of a small herd of moose, 
which we thought might have a bull as 
an eseort, but after overhauling them we 
could not find the bull. 


enough to the cows to kill one, but as the 


We were nigh 


law protects them, no ‘‘true sportsman’’ 
ever thinks of willfully shooting one. 

One afternoon while on the ‘‘ portage”’ 
a party of as leg-weary, foot-sore, chafed, 
tired-out, good old sports as it was ever 
my good fortune to meet were on the 
way back to the settlements with their 
game. In many eases they were obliged 
and content 
themselves to get out with the head and 
horns. 


to throw away the meat 


They stopped at Morgan’s and 
my lean-to, and left after a good rest, 
going out with a fine bag of game. 

Two days later Mr. Morgan decided to 
break camp, and he went home with two 
large Virginia bucks, which left me alone 
and in possession, so far as I know, with 
quite a large area of hunting ground. | 
concluded to remain a week later, hoping 
W hile it 


was not my good fortune to do so, | was 


to be able to get a record moose. 


fairly successful, and as a result of my 
trip had one moose head and two deer 
mounted at the taxidermist’s at Mr. At- 


kins’ place, Oxbow. They now hang in 


my ‘‘den.’”’ 

There were parties who had come out 
from the more northern camps who had 
succeeded in getting black bear, deer and 


moose. 
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The law’s allowance for one person in Wyoming. Taken by Photo by S. N. Leek 
Chas. Stevens, Colorado City, Colo. 





to 
A Song of the West. 


The sun shines bright in the golden West 

Where the winds sport wild and free . 
As they sweep through the tops of the rustling pines 

And murmur across the lea, 
Swaying the ‘ull green meadow grass 

Like the waves of the billowy sea. 


There’s a winding path on the mountain side 
That leads where the wild flowers bloom; 

Where fragrant roses growing wild 
Are shedding sweet perfume, 

And the songs of birds make the echoing hills 
Ring with a wild, sweet tune. 


Oh, come with me—let us wander away 
And forget all our worry and care! 

There is life and joy in the rugged hills 
And the world is bright and fair. 

We will list to the songs the wild birds sing 
And drink in the sweet. pure air. 


From the pine-clad hills to the mountain peaks 
Where the winds blow cool and strong, 

To verdant fields where the rippling brook 
Makes music the whole day long: 

A place for the weary and care-worn to rest 
Where life is a glad, sweet song 


LAURA MACKENZIE. 








THE WIFE’S BEAR STORY. 


WILLIAM G. OSBORN. 


Did you ever hear a woman tell a bear 
story? I heard one once, and only onee, 
and I believe it is somewhat of a rare 
But I know at least one wo 
man who can tell at least one bear story, 
and she will tell it whenever she gets a 
chance, particularly when her husband 
is around. When she told it 
did not stay around very long. 


occurrence. 


to me he 


lf you should happen to want to hear 
this particular story you would have to 
travel away up into the state of Idaho, 
and back up into the mountains where 
the fantastic peaks and somber woods 
hold in their lap the Payette Lakes. It 
is a nice place for bear stories but nicer 
for real bears, and it seems that a certain 
Dutchman who had not been very long in 
this country, hearing about the wonderful 
Payette country, decided to take his fam- 
ily back into the mountains, build him- 
seelf a little cabin, plant a few sauer- 
kraut plants and hunt bears. 

"So Frau Dutchman and little Villy 
Dutchman were bundled into a big wagon 
and the first thing they knew they were 
settled in a cabin on the east side of the 

*ayette Lake and in the bear country, 
and soon all that was necessary for their 
complete happiness was some bear skins. 

According to the way that Frau 

Dutchman told it to me, it seems that 
Dutchman himself promised them bear 
meat and bear skins galore. In fact, 
he was going to kill so many of the bruin 
species that his wife began to fear for the 
extinction of the bear family entirely. 
He was going to have bear skins to sleep 
on, bear skins to sleep under, bear skins 
on the floor, on the walls, and possibly a 
few on the roof and some more decorat- 


And bear meat 
well, say, it was awful what a terrible 
amount of waste meat there was going to 
be lying around in the woods. 
When Dutehman first arrived at 


ing the nearby trees. 


the 
and while he building his 
eabin, he did not notice any bears around, 
so he naturally concluded that they had 
heard of his arrival. Then after he had 
his eabin builded he was delayed by find 


lakes, was 


ing that the salmon in the nearby river 
were ‘‘running,’’ and as they were so 
thick that he could stand on the bank and 
fish them out with a pitchfork, he put off 
the slaughter of bears for a little while 
and laid in a winter supply of fish. 

At last one day he was ready, so he 
spanked the kid and 


good-bye on the back and started out. 


patted his wife 


Frau Dutchman says that when she saw 
him start out that day that maybe it 
wasn 't quite right for them to be so hard 
ou the bears. 

But strange to say, he did not find any 
bears that day, nor the next; not even 
for two weeks, although he cleaned his 
rifle nicely every day and cussed himself 
sore because the bears had taken to their 
holes or left the country. 

At last one day he swore by all the 
Dutch gods that he would either beat the 
first bear that he saw to death with a 
club or choke it black in the face, and 
with that oath he started out again. His 
frau said that this time she feared, be- 
cause she thought that he might entirely 
ruin the skin by tearing the bear to 
pieces as soon as he saw it. 

So Dutchman went ont again and go- 
ing straight back through the woods and 
up what is now called East Fork, he was 
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soon in what he considered good bear 
country. And he was. He struck out 
along an old trail up the side of the 
mountain that has been used for years 
Up at 
a certain point of this trail a ridge of the 
mountains sticks out sharply. 


by red man and white man both. 


The trail 
rounds it at a point where the scrub trees 
and bushes come down and meet a steep 
The rock 
is of such a nature that in rotting it has 


slide of decomposed crranite. 


formed into pieces about the size of your 
thumb, or a little larger, and has formed 
a steep declivity clear down almost to the 
water’s edge. It was at this point that 
Dutchman got a little weary and stopped 
to rest. He had stopped but a few min- 
the country 


around in the hopes of seeing the object 


utes and was surveying 


of his quest, when he heard something 
around the point a few feet make a sound 
something like ‘‘ Whoof!’’ Then he heard 
‘*Whoof.’’ He 


and took a few steps forward around the 


it again cocked his gun 
point, and there, right in the trail not 
The Duteh- 
man clutched his gun and right there was 


ten feet away—was a bear. 
going to do something awful to that bear 
he heard another soft sound be- 
‘*Whoof,’’ it He did 


not want to turn around very badly just 


when 


hind him went. 


then, but another ‘‘Whoof,’’ a little 
louder, and he turned around to see 
right behind him, another bear. This 
was too much. There was now at least 


‘“Whoof,’”’ 
‘*Ach Gott!’’ 


one bear too many. went the 


first bear again. said the 
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Dutchman. He took a swift glance at the 
hill above him 


took another swift glance at the rock 


too steep to get up. He 


slide below him. Nothing is ever too 
steep to go down—if 
‘*“Whoof’’ went the bear—‘‘Oh, Gott!’’ 
‘*Whoof,’’ went the bear—‘‘in Himmel,’’ 
said the Dutchman, and down he went, 
slipping and sliding on the seat of his 


good old homespun pants that came with 


you have to. 


and should 
have lasted at least two generations yet. 


him from the old country 


A faint ‘‘Gott!’’ came up from below as 

he landed at the bottom, rolled over a few 

times, got up and started off through 

the woods without looking back. He was 

taking his bare skin with him, all right 
in fact, it was painfully visible. 

Frau Dutchman says that was the last 
bear hunt that the hunter ever went on. 
In faet, he does not even care to talk 
about He did not even want to 
go back after the gun that he had left 
with the bears in his hurry. 


bears. 


Nowadays when his wife wants to en- 
tertain visitors she will tell them about 
her husband’s bear hunt, and, laughing 
till the tears come from her eyes, she will 
go down into a big chest and bring out 
what is left of a pair of good old home- 
spun pants in which the seat is only a 
memory, and she will tell you that her 
husband has scars, all right, from his bear 
hunt, but that he doesn’t show them. 

Which goes to show that even a Dutch- 


man can be modest. 




















On summit of Mt. Sheridan, Wyo. 








Photo by S. N. Leek 
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A TRAGEDY. 


S. N. LEEK. 


It was early spring in Jackson’s Hole. 
The valley was still covered with snow, 
but the south hillsides were becoming 
bare. A solitary horseman was on the 
road from Leek’s ranch to the town of 
three When 


while on 


Jackson, miles. within 


a half 
the bridge crossing Flat Creek, a pure 


mile of the town, 
white jackrabbit came dashing across the 
bridge, closely pursued by a dog. Just 
as the rabbit got across the bridge he 
dodged around some _ willows on the 
ereek bank where a man and boy stood 
fishing, brushing against the boy’s legs. 
As it passed, taking a fresh scare, it now 
darted for the hillside, where the dog 
quit the race. 


But now a new enemy appeared. A 
golden eagle was seen soaring in the air 
above, and came down with a fell swoop; 
but the rabbit dodging, the eagle missed 
and sailed away. The rabbit could now 


like a 


against the black hillside, till it became a 


be seen, white sheet of paper 
mere white speck far up the hill. But now 
a dark bunch could be seen on a tree near 
the top of the hill, a thousand feet above 
the road. This black bunch was seen to 
take wing. 


mate. It 


colden eagle’s 


It was the 
hovered in the air above the 
rabbit a moment, and came down with a 
quick rush, and the white speck sailed 
away in the air. 











ite road near Telluride. 


Photo by Enos A. Mills. 














A COLORADO MOUNTAIN ROAD. 


ENOS A. MILLS. 


roads 
Mountain 
roads being built on steeper grades and 
with sharper curves 


Mountain sections give many 


curves and angles. wagon 
than railroads are 
in many places replete with dips, curves 
and angles. 

Many of the roads which conquer the 
steep San Juan mountains follow the 
lines of a compound Z. The road shown 
in the illustration is very like the apothe- 
eary sign for fluid ounces and is a strik- 
ing and suggestive example of the possi- 
bilities of mountain road building. This 
road climbs from Telluride and Pandora 
up to some mines in one of the basins. 
It is a scenic highway and a trip along 
it is a delight. 
vantage from which to command rare 
scenes and vistas. 


Its angles are points of 


By it a mountain tor- 
rent rushes and roars in white cascades 
while at just the right distance the oft- 
pictured Bridal Veil fall 
glory.’’ 


‘‘leaps into 


Crooked mountain roads are not neces- 
sarily steep or dangerous, while pictur- 


Swiss roads are 
These 


easy 


esque they tellingly are. 
an attraction within themselves. 
roads are substantially built on 
grades and among best settings. 
The mountains of Colorado offer ai 
most unrivaled opportunities for an ex 
tensive system of picturesque and profit 
able roads. These roads ramble leisurely 
up the mountain sides, visiting the rare 
nooks, touching every point of vantage 
lingering at this place and turning to 
look back at another as though enjoying 


the scenes themselves, and had plenty of 


time and were determined not to miss 
anything worth seeing. These roads 


should visit the lakes, accompanying the 
streams, and wind their way across the 
skyline passes. 

Such roads would attract and hold vis- 
itors—and ourselves. Following these 
roads would enrich the life of every trav- 
eler along their wild and lovely way. 
They would confer many of the blessings 


which come from outdoor life. 


Ye Huntsman. 


Now doth ye citie huntsman 
Take “hunting license” oute 
And with a brand new “outfitte”’ 

He goeth forth to scoute 
And seeke ye beastes ferocious 
That haunt ye woodes aboute. 


He seeks with zest ye rabbit, 

And eke ye doe and bucke, 
But presently he shooteth 

Ye farmer’s gentle ducke. 
And, as he payeth for it, 

He darneth of hys lucke! 


Anon he tries another, 
Yelept ye “stille-hunting” plan, 
And sneaketh through ye forest 
As softly as he can, 
And suddenly he baggeth 
A costly hired man! 





Mark well ye citie huntsman! 

Hys gunne he keeps atte cocke, 
But when a hare he seeth 

Hys knees together knocke 
And finally hys guide doth kille 

Ye rabbit with a rocke! 


Beware of ye same huntsman 
And walk behind hym notte, 
The which of his vicinage 
Is the most fearsome spotte- 
For there is where hys comrade 
Most frequently gets shotte! 


Meanwhile, observe ye Nymrod— 
He stoppeth for to buy 

A goodly bag of beasties, 
And personally doth lie 

Unto his trusting wyfe, who 
Just winketh of her eye. 


HUNTER 














Path of a snowslide in Fremont County, Wyo Photo by E. P. Blanchard. 














INCIDENTS OF CAMP LIFE. 


HARRY A. PACKARD. 


The day had been a trying one and the 
little camp in the shelter of the clump of 
spruces was thoroughly fatigued from the 
persisting work on the 
search for gems and _ precious stones. 
Twice during during the night I was cer- 
tain of a strange object near my head. 
Half-consciously I brushed aside what I 
considered a sprig of cedar, and a third 
time that something disturbed my slum- 
bers. 


ledge in our 


The daylight was just beginning 
to show in the east and then, as I rose on 
my elbow, I saw a big black snake coiled 
on my blanket. My movement fright- 
ened him and I caught only a passing 
glimpse of the reptile crawling through 
the bushes. Later—when the boys went 
to the spring—they saw a black snake 
seek refuge in a rock-heap and on investi- 
gation found a reptile three and a half 
feet long. Harmless, perhaps—but the 
sensation ! 

A curious little sound in camp is to 
hear the mice nibbling the left-over food 
from the tin plates. At Camp Caribou 
regularly every night, after we sought 
the sweet-smelling cedar couch, a little 
mouse ran across the logs over our heads. 
Ile was only about two feet above our up- 
turned faces and I[ am certain there were 
several members of the party who feared 
he would make a misstep and drop on 
our faces. And lo! and behold he did. 
It was one of those dark, sleepy nights 
just the ideal time for such an event- 
the little fellow slipped and fell directly 
into the open mouth of one of the cring- 
ing campers below! 

It is only in close contact that the 
quills of the porcupine become loosened, 
as too many an inquisitive dog, whose 





nose and claws have 
them, knows. 


filled with 


been 
Toward enemies their at- 
titude is on the defensive—they never at- 


tack. When pursued they hide the head 
in a most abject fashion and trust to the 
protection of their quills, curling into a 
ball like a huge chestnut burr and strik- 
ing the foe with the tail. We were in 
the northern woods. We had tramped 
all day in the rain and cold and at night 
were glad to seek refuge in a tumbled 
down logging hovel- that had been de- 
serted by some logging crew when they 
worked deeper into the woods. We had 
selected our beds in the log camp and 
heard a 
Sud- 


were nearly asleep when we 
gnawing in the adjoining room. 


denly there was a terrible commotion. 


‘Dishes were overturned, plates went rat- 


tling to the floor; in the darkness it 
seemed is if nothing short of a bear had 
We were on 
our feet in an instant, for the din was ter- 


broken into our provisions. 
rible. Some of the campers seized their 
guns and, armed with all sorts of weap- 
ons, we hurried te the scene of the out- 
break. 
hastily lighted a bark torch and there, 
huddled up in the dark corner of the 
camp, found a small porcupine. It was 
he that had disturbed our slumbers, sent 
our dishes rattling to the floor, and we 


Half suspicious of the trouble I 


smiled as we gathered the remnants of 
our provisions. All night we heard his 
frequent gnawings, and many times did 
we smile at his queer way of causing such 
a terrible din. 

We tried an experiment 
After the long evening had been spent in 
cleaning 
‘*fluorite’’ 


last night. 


gum we took specimens of 
that gives off 


tiuorescenece 
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when heated, and warmed it over the 
light. When the room was filled with 
vases we blew out the light as if we were 
ready for.bed and the younger members 
of the party could hardly understand 
the weird green light that filled the cabin. 

During an outing to-day we came to 
a good-sized brook that no one knew how 
to eross Shavie. He took 
off his and stockings as if 
it were a common occurrence, and waded 


except 


shoes 


in. There was a steeply sloping ledge, 
over which the water rushed; and the 
ledge was covered with moss. 
neglected to notice this. 


Shavie 
He waded in 
boldly enough, but a minute later he gave 
a grand whoop as his feet went out from 
under him and was the fall 
thereof ! 

Altered forms of 
quently are not unlike the color of meer- 
schaum. One of the party whittled a 
small pipe from this soft mineral and 
presented it to one of the admirers of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. Of course the natur- 
alist was delighted with the token and 


tried it at once. 


creat 


amblygonite fre- 


When the mineral was 
the pipe 
with the noise of a gun. 


sufficiently heated exploded 


Swan was the victim of a good joke 
during the camping excursion last week. 
We were staying at a small inn by the 
lake, and making daily excursions into 
the hills. Swan did not go with the boys 
that day and in the afternoon took a nap. 
About 5 o’clock the boys thought he had 
snoozed sufficiently, so they 
brand of lichen in his mouth. 
denly awoke and 


placed a 
As he sud- 
rubbed his 
eyes the boys informed him that morning 
was at hand. 


sleepily 


They assured him that he 
had slept over a whole day and he made 
haste to go down stairs and wash and 
comb his hair—something he had neglect- 
ed to do during the whole week. The 
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landlord had been informed of the ruse 
and he set Swan a breakfast, together 
with a lunch that would have done jus- 
tice to an honored knight. Swan hur- 
riedly dispatched his breakfast, strapped 
on his haversack and went out on the 
piazza to wait for the excursion that the 
boys assured him was planned for that 
day. 


The laugh was on Hal to-day. During 
the afternoon stroll last week he found a 
well preserved specimen of the shrew 
mole, and he consigned it to his pocket 
for safe keeping. On his arrival home he 
made a careful search for the mole, but 
was unable to find it and concluded it 
had slipped out of his pocket and was 


lost. 


He thought perhaps the specimen 


had been playing ‘possum, and was not 
dead after all. 
made, but shortly afterward 
that 


No further search was 
offensive 


odors were noticed seemed to be 





warmest in the vicinity of the vertebrate 
zoologist who had lost the shrew. In- 
vestigation followed, and deep down 














where it had slipped in the lining of his 
eoat was found the dead shrew, in a 
much-decomposed condition. 

A large kingfisher had a nest near the 
cottage and it was interesting to watch 
her feed her young. One day she caught 
a trout from one of the brooks protected 
by statute, and the boys speculated 
whether or not there is any section in the 
state laws that permits such a thing. | 
guess we stood up for the bird, however. 

In our party there was a champion 
young naturalist. This is the way he 
tells the story when the party gather 
around the campfire: -‘‘I saw four great 
big men killing a little bit of a snake. I 
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just ran up to them and got the 


snake away and took 


poor 
him off into the 
woods. He was hurt, but I stroked him 
and bound his neck in a blade of grass 
where it seemed to be the worst, and then 
I laid him on a rock to rest and just went 
back and told those men what I thought 
of them. I told them there 


harmful snakes in this county and they 


were no 


ought to be ashamed of themselves for 
torturing a poor little creature that never 
bothered them any. All they did when I 
scoffed them was just to look at one an 
other kind of funny like, and one man 


said as he looked at me: ‘Well, that’s 


eool!’ ” 
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Paradise Canon, Calif., looking north toward Paradise Val- 


Photo by R. M. Locki« 


ley, which is nestled near the foot of the mountain in mid- 


dle distance. 
most impassable rocks and brush. 


In the immediate foreground are acres of al- 
Deer and black bear are 
found here and grouse may be seen on the mourtain sides, 











Wind-swept trees near Tolland, Colo 











Photo by F. J. Francis 
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A DARING DEED. 


When 
fair, 
I stea 


breezes are 


for a short ramble on the banks of a Lit- 


tle, winding stream. not far from our 


home. This is a charming, wee brook, 


with its willow-fringed banks, and clear, - 


cold waters, and one is the better for fre- 
quently spending a short time there, with 
good old Mother Nature. 

One warm evening last May I started 
out for a quiet hour among the willows. 
On reaching the stream | went to my fa 
vorite nook, a small, shaded mound, and 
sat down to watch and listen; for there 
are many pleasing sights and sounds in 
that loeality. 

W hile 


matehless 


there, 


melody of 


sitting lulled by the 


blackbirds, ] 
saw a large house cat come out from 
some tall grass, carrying a field mouse in 
mouth. 


his Going directly to a bare, 


shady spot near by, pussy dropped the 





soft, 


an hour from ‘labor 


and skies are 


and care’ 


mouse, which was, apparently, unhurt, 
and proceeded to enjoy himself by tor 
menting the unfortunate captive. 

[ was near enough to have a fair view 
of the one-sided sport, of which I was 
not the only spectator, for, but a few 
yards distant a butcher bird perched on 
a dead willow watched the scene below 
as intently as a kingfisher watches for a 
stray minnow. 

After playing with the mouse for a 
few minutes kitty gave it an extra long 
away, 
turned around and crouched down, as 


toss, and, going a short distance 


if ready for a final leap upon his prey. 
But that leap was not taken; for, just 
then the watchful shrike swooped down 
from the tree, and seizing the mouse in 
its talons, carried it away, and pussy was 


T. S. ALLISON, 


left supperless, 

















AN INDIAN RELIC. 


HALE COOK. 


The illustrated stone was found in 
Story county, Iowa, near the town of 
Ames, where an old Indian camp (or 
ranchero, as they call such places here 
in California) had been. It is of a dark- 
ish gray stone of rather a coarse texture 
and is roughly made, showing it to have 
been made early in the ‘‘stone age’’ be- 
fore the aboriginal tribes learned to pol- 
ish their implements. Until we came to 
California I never could find anyone who 


knew the use to which this stone was put, 





stone. 


Indian fire 


although we have traveled extensively, 
ever on the lookout for sueh information, 


as well as for every kind of Indian lore, 


that of the 
Rev. Meredith, who is working among the 


more especially stone age 
Indians in this state, heard of my co! 
lection of arrow-points and other stone 
implements, and came from his home in 
San Jose especially to see them. 

Having a good collection of his own 


which he prizes very highly, and 
being well versed in all that per 
tained to these primitive people, 


I could well believe him when he said 
the stone was like one he had in ever) 
particular, excepting that it was not 
of as fine a grade of stone, and that his 
was polished. 


He also said it was a ‘‘ fir 


stone.” The natives put bits of bark 
and rotten wood in the groove around the 
center cup or depression, then with a flint 
or other hard stone, shaped 
like a small pestle, they started their fire, 
by swiftly revolving the latter in th 
center of the ‘‘fire stone.”’ 

The fact that in all 


never came across another such a stone, 


somewhat 


our travels wi 


with that of its being so erudely made, 
leads me to think that I have something 
out of the ordinary, marking an earl) 
period in the age we know so little of. 
This fire stone is eight inches across 
and three inches in thickness, and weighs 
about eight pounds. 








Ten-foot grizzly killed by Arthur H. Martley of Lillooet, B. C. Photo by Jos. Russell 














Photograph of some elk in Wyoming driven into a small lot Photo by S. N. Leek 
in order to catch some of them for domestication. Thirty 

minutes before this was taken these elk were out on the 

open range 


to 


Pickin’ Berries. 


Bill wuz allus late fer school. Snoozed in bed till eight, 
Ner started till the quarter bell wuz ringin’, sure as fate. 
Now the holidays has come. Gee whizziger! he hurries, 
Fer he’s goin’ out with dad— 

Pickin’ berries. 


Wadin’ through the shaller stream—ain’t its ripples chilly? 
Climbin’ fences, crossin’ fields, dad an’ me an’ Billy, 
Standin’ in the blazin’ sun. Us it never worries— 
Jolly times we allus has— 

Pickin’ berries. 


Clouds come suddent crost the sky, threatenin’ an’ black, 
Never bother us a bit. Ketch us turnin’ back? 
Stick here till our pails is full. Then through the mud we 
scurries, 
Soakin’ wet but cheerful still— 
Pickin’ berries. 


Comin’ home most awful tired. Way seems awful long. 
Dad he wants to cheer us up. Starts ter sing a song. 
Maw has supper jolly warm. Drives away our worries. 
Tumble inter bed dead tired— 

Pickin’ berries. 


Many years have passed since then, and we boys have 
grown, 
Yet it seems that better times we have never known 
Since those summer holidays. Back my fancy hurries 
To jolly days when we went out— 
Pickin’ berries. 


. VICTOR LAURISTON. 
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| ; “IN Ct Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 
OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS birds (with two Somes) ae nar _ in owe pe = _— 
during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printe n , 
true colors separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.58; 
any 16 for 90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fow 
in the collection, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable 
collection for den or dining room decoration. 
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Nesting Habits of the Rocky Mountain 
Jay.—“During the many years I have camped 
in the mountains I have never seen the nest 
of a bird, variously called out here, ‘camp 
robber,’ ‘whisky jack,’ ‘fresh-meat bird,’ 
‘venison bird’ or ‘Rocky mountain jay.’ 
Can you tell me where it builds its nest?’— 
H. P., Hahns Peak, Colo. There are several 
varieties of the Canada jay in northern 
North America, but they look very much 
alike and their habits are quite similar. 
Other names for the bird besides those that 
you have given are “moose bird,” “grease 
bird,” “caribou bird” and “Hudson Bay 
bird.” Few nests of the species that you 
refer to (the Rocky mountain jay) have 
been found. The birds nest very early in the 
spring and by the list of May they have 
stopped laying. The nest is placed on a 
horizontal limb of a coniferous tree. It is 
composed outwardly of twigs, and is lined 
with soft materials, such as plant fibers, 
down and feathers. The cup is deeply hol- 
lowed. Probably three or four eggs is a 
complete set. They are dirty white, blotched 
with different shades of brown more or less 
over the entire surface. To the hunter 
and woodsman the Canada jay and its va- 
rious forms is better known than any other 
bird. Almost a sure companion at lunch 
times, and a frequent visitor to the camp 
throughout the day he is a welcome caller 
to some people and a “varmint” to others. 
He can live in my camp, and the best I have 
is none too good for him. Suppose he does 
snatch a piece of bacon when my back is 
turned, or trample in the dough when I am 
baking. I go to the woods to get a change, 
and let Nature teach me, and surely I must 
owe something to the animals that make 
my outdoor life so pleasant. 

The Click Beetles and the Wire-Worms.— 


“A few days ago I found a small black bug 
Ui 


and tossed it on the ground. It landed on 


its back and after lying there a few sec- 
onds it suddenly sprang into the air and 


struck on its feet. I put it on its back sev- 
eral times and each time, by a sudden move- 
ment, accompanied by a clicking sound, it 
sprang several inches into the air until it 
succeeded in striking on its feet. While it 
lay in my hand it would snap its head and 
produce the same clicking sound. 
tell me what kind of a bug it was?”—F. N. 
A., Sandusky, Ohio. “Skip-jack,” “snapping 
bug,” and “click beetle’ are the common 
names that the bug is known by. There are 
hundreds of.species of these beetles in the 
United States and the larve of some of 
them are known to the farmers and the hor- 
ticulturists as ““wire worms.” 
work about the roots of plants and do great 
damage; consequently the click 
which are the adult forms that lay the eggs, 
shouldebe killed whenever found. One spe- 
cies of click beetle is more than an inch 
long, and has two eye-like spots on his 
head, but the eyes proper are small and 
placed near the roots of the antennz. Pro- 
fessor Weed says: 


Please 


These worms 


beetles 


“There is a spine-like 
projection on the under surface of the hind 
margin of the prothorax which fits into a 
groove on the front margin of the next seg- 
ment behind. The jumping is effected by 
extending the prothorax so as to bring the 
posternal spine to the anterior part of the 
mesosternal, then suddenly relaxing the 
muscles so that the spine descends vio- 
lently into the cavity. The force given by 
the sudden movement causes the base of the 
wing-covers to strike the supporting sur- 
face, and by their elasticity the body is pro- 
pelled upward.” 
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Habits of Bats.—‘Please tell me if bats 
build nests and lay eggs as birds do, or 
whether their young are born alive as ani- 
mals are?’—E. E. R., Kalama, Wash. Be- 
ing mammals, their young, of course, are 
born alive. The young of our common 
brown bats are brought forth about the first 
of June. At this time the bats often con- 
gregate in large numbers in some loft, attic 
or between the rafters of a building. At 
such times it is very interesting to visit 
one of these colonies. The young and old 
bats cling to the rough boards or to the 
chimney bricks, and keep up a continuous 
squawking similar to that made by chafing 
leather. They climb over one another like 
a swarm of bees, using their feet and their 
wings which are armed at the shoulder with 
a claw, or hook. As soon as the young are 
old enough to fly and care for themselves, 
the colonies break up. Our American bats 
should be protected, as they are strictly in- 
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sectivorous and the number of mosquitos 
and gnats that a pair will destroy in a sum- 
mer must be amazing. 


Cats and Birds.—‘How can I stop my 
cat from catching birds? I love cats and I 
love birds, but the two will not agree, and 
I don’t know how to make them agree,.”— 
B. H. M., Greensboro, N. C. This question 
also puzzles the Audubon society. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to break an animal of a 
perfectly natural trait. A bell fastened 
loosely about the neck of a cat will often 
warn a bird before the cat is within spring- 
ing distance. When the cat catches a bird, 
take it from her and after sprinkling it lib- 
erally with pepper or dry mustard, fasten 
it to her neck and let it dangle before her 
face for a time. Dousing a cat with cold 
water, or turning a hose on it when it is in 
the act of robbing a nest will sometimes 
have the effect of preventing a second at- 
tempt. 
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VACATION DAYS 


I s’pose from what I’ve seen and heard and what I’ve partly guessed, 
That bein’ a boy is just the time when you're the happiest; 
An’ p’r’aps it’s so; I surely know I have a lot of ways 
To make the time fly pretty fast these slick vacation days. 
I’ve shed my shoes an’ stockin’s an’ my old thick winter clothes; 
I don’t wear nothin’ much, now, ’cept some freckles on my nose; 
An’ most ennything that looks like play just fills me up with joy; 
Oh, I guess it’s sure enough a cinch to be a barefoot boy. 


It’s fun to hunt an’ fish an’ swim, stone frogs er ketch a ball; 
I get busy doin’ somethin’ ’cept to think about the fall; 
For then vacation’s over an’ you have to go to school; 


But that’s all right enough, for then the weather’s gettin’ cool. 
My arms are tanned to beat the band; there’s dirt upon my feet; 
I ain’t one of your Nanny boys that tries to keep so neat; 

An’ ther’s nothin’ I like better than to make a pile of noise; 
Oh, I guess it’s quite a cinch to be one of them barefoot boys. 


The kind that ole man Whittier once wrote so nice about; 
I'll bet he knew the diff’rents ‘twixt a punkin-seed and trout; 
I’d like to go a campin’ with a feller just like him; 
Jack London would suit better, though, because he’d have more vim. 
I whittle an’ I whistle, an’ sometimes I wish I’ll be 
As rich when I grow up a man as is old Johhny D., 
But he’s balder than an egg, an’ looks ag if he’d done with joy; 
So I guess it’s quite a cinch, all right, to be a barefoot boy. 


B. A. HITCHCOCK. 
8} 


























DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 








Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


DO NOT DELAY PRELIMINARY TRAINING. 


The time is now at hand when prelimi- 
nary training of the bird dog should be de 
layed no longer. If begun at this time the 
youngster will be in fine shape for putting 
on game when the season opens—no inter- 
mission—and what has been learned at home 
may at once be put into practice afield. It 
is best not to crowd a pup too much while 
going through the course of yard training, 
requiring about two months usually, but giv- 
ing the separate lessons should be done reg- 
ularly each day—twenty to thirty minutes 
per day. 

Formerly it was deemed proper to await 
the open season on game and then to start 
in “working the pup a little,” as they 
called it, taking a pup out with one or more 
dogs so as to imitate and thus learn what 
to do afield. An experienced trainer would 
never think of doing so. If taken out alone, 
without first having had a reasonable course 
in yard training, then the youngster will 
be absolutely uncontrolJable, run riot, get 
into all sorts of mischief, stray from the 
handler and probably get lost. If initiated 
alongside of an old dog, the pup will be apt 
to follow in his rear, look on in wonderment, 
and, in course of time, by observations made, 
acquire some knowledge of what to expect 
afield and enjoy the outing, but will never 
amount to much because of a lack of self- 
reliance in hunting for, finding and pointing 
game as he should. 

Especially those who are employed in the 
city and can not break loose more than once 
or twice during an open season, frequently 
meet with great disappointment and become 
disgusted and discouraged because of his 
dog’s inobedience and fondness for self-hunt- 
ing instead of finding, pointing and retriev- 
ing game properly for the gratification of 





the master. Why? Simply because the dog 
should have been done at home before ex- 
pecting work from him afield on game. 

It will be well to take the youngster out 
frequently and while afield let him have his 
way and will, to show its inclinations as to 
hunting, before starting in yard training. If 
a little wild, ambitious, active and desirous 
of chasing birds, very well—the more the 
better, for then you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the pup is possessed of those 
qualities so very essential in producing a 
valuable dog when trained. Of course, giv- 
ing attention to rabbits should be discour- 
aged at the beginning, but no undue pun- 
ishment must be resorted to for fear of 
knocking all “hunt” out of him. If very 
persistent in this matter, then pass it over 
and correct the fault later on as directed in 
“The Amateur Trainer.” 

In handling bird dogs afield it will be 
found that no two canines, even of the same 
breed or litter, possess the same individual 
peculiarities, functional powers, endurance, 
sagacity, etc., and require handling in ac- 
cordance to suit the case. While the one 
will endeavor to please, the other may be 
headstrong and stubborn; one will exhibit 
good speed, range, nose, etc., the ofher may 
be deficient in these qualities and merely 
potter about aimlessly. Some puppies de- 
velop hunting proclivity at an early age, 
while others delay matters till fully matured 
—two years old. If such deficiency in the 
natural development of an individual is ap- 
parent, it will be best to trust to time and 
not endeavor to force the puppy along in that 
respect. In such a case the best to be done 
to expedite development of instinctive qual- 
ities is to give ample opportunity on game 
afield, thus arousing the youngsters’ ambi- 
tion and desire to hunt. 
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S. S. R., Evanston, Wyo.—I have recently 
purchased an English setter bitch, supposed 
to be broken on quail and chicken, but when 
I put her on sage hens she acted as though 
she had never seen them before and as the 
law was not out I did not want to kill any 
of them. Now, was it the fault of the dog’s 
nose or because she had never hunted that 
kind of game before? How can she be made 
to hunt sage chickens? 


Answer.—Not all dogs take to different 
kinds of game birds without due initiation— 
shooting and having them retrieved. By so 
doing the dog soon learns to understand that 
this particular bird or animal is wanted and 
if there is any “hunt” in that dog at all it 
should soon be demonstrated. Dogs having 
been hunted on quail only frequently refuse 
to retrieve other birds till forced to do so, 
but henceforth work on these as well as the 
former. Your trial was insufficient and goes 
to prove nothing in itself. 


D. C. W., Troy, N. Y¥.—Will you please 
inform me how to break my pup from mak- 
ing his water and doing his business in the 
house without whipping him? 


Answer.—The proper place for the dog 


is in the yard, but if one must be kept in- 
doors, he can be learned to seek the open 
when need be. Watch him closely, have at 
hand a lath or stick and at the moment you 
observe him getting in posture for business, 
strike hard—not the dog, but the floor or top 
of table, to make quite a racket, open the 
door and chase out Mr. Pup. But a few rep- 
etitions will be required to learn him that 
the noise will come at the particular time, 
run to door and scratch to be let out. 


N. M. J., Buffalo, N. Y.—From the read- 
ing of your book, and also the many answers 
to the various questions put to you in Out- 
door Life, I have grown to have a great deal 
of confidence in your knowledge of dogs and 
your methods of handling; your talk sound- 
ing more reasonable than that of any other 
trainer I ever saw or had anything to do 
with. My pointer dog, three years old, is 
very ambitions and a great one to run; liv- 

x in town as I do, it is not possible to give 
him perfect liberty at all times, so I put up 
a trolley which gives him about five or six 
rods’ run and a very nice place, as such 
places go. About once a week or ten days 
I manage to get out and give him an hour 
or two run in the open country, after which 
I notice his water is highly colored for a 
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few hours, when it 
color again 


resumes its natural 
He has the appearance of be- 
ing in the best of health, appetite normal, 
coat fine and glossy, eyes bright, and ambi- 
tion enough for a dozen dogs. His feed con- 
sists of some scraps from the table, but 
mostly d biscuits, two or three a day, 
plenty of water at all times and some milk 
now and then. Is the highly colored water 
an indication of some disease? 


Answer.—Evidently your dog is in the 
best of health. Dogs not getting ample ex- 
ercise will urinate often when first taken out 

a run of some duration and the high col- 
is the natural thing—unusual stirring 
up of the system throws off an excessive 
mostly through the kid- 
neys: frequent stools are brought about in 
similar manner. No attention need be given 
this matter—when the hunting season opens 
and plenty of exercise is given it will reg- 
ulate itself. You are probably feeding 
rather highly—the scraps from table and 

be ample during the idle 
weather. 


oration 


quantity of solids, 


7 


some milk should 


dog in hot 


M. G. R 
bitch that 
three years 
milk runs 


seems like 


Camden, S. C.—I have a pointer 
has not had a litter of pups in 

Her teats drop down and the 
out. To all appearances she 
a bitch that is suckling, only that 
there are no pups. Every time that she is in 
heat she is affected like this. If you can sug- 
gest any remedy I would appreciate same 
very much. 


Answer.—Such cases are not the rule, 
but frequently met with. Especially older 
matrons will have enlargement of udder, be 
ginning at the seventh week, and milk gen- 
erates at time of whelping had she been 
bred. Camphorated lard, applied at the be- 
ginning and continued till entirely reduced 
is all that need be done to prevent the an- 
noyance. 


T. H., New Orleans, La.—Will you kindly 
tell me how to prevent a bitch coming in 
heat or at least to reduce the duration of 
same? My setter bitch is a fine hunter and 
I do not want to breed her. She usually 
comes in just in the open season, which is 
very aggravating. 


Answer.—Without spaying this is not 
possible, but the duration can be shortened 
to but several days; the procedure, however, 
ean not be given in these columns. A 
stamped self-addressed envelope will bring 
the reply. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game 


laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the 


game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the car- 


Frying out of the game department's duties in the premises. 


vert such information from the 
information in addition to what 
formant. 


It is not our intention to 


ame department channels, but rather to solicit such 
as already been sent to the department by the in- 








MERE FIGURES. 


How mauay men will go hunting 
fall of 1906? 


How much ammunition will be used? 
What will it cost? 
How much game will be bagged? 


in the 


Responsive to the first query it is advis- 
able to begin slowly and advance by easy 
stages, as it were, We may predicate our 
argument on the supposition that every 
town, village or settlement in the United 
States will furnish at least one Nimrod. I 
will average one to the thousand persons or 
a little better, which will give us, allowing 
for fractions, no less than 97,000 huntsmen 
who don their regalia and sally out to the 
fray. 


It is now perfectly safe to presume that 
each of these men will fire 100 rounds of 
ammunition. Some will press the trigger 
many hundreds of times—others will get 
nary a shot. A considerable few will be 
lost through holes in pockets and allowing 
conservatively for what is lost by becoming 
water-soaked through dropping overboard_in 


lakes, rivers and ponds, we have a total of 


9,700,000 cartridges. It may be a few more 
or a few less, but not enough to be notice- 
able. 

As to cost, we have a simple problem. 
The cartridges which are consigned to the 
discard as before estimated average a trifle 
above 2 cents apiece to manufacture, aver- 
aging both factory and hand-made. This 
will result in the expenditure of $194,000 for 
this article alone. 

The vast majority of sportsmen will not 
leave their native heath. Seven thousand, 
however, will migrate to other and more 
promising fields of conquest. Suppose each 
man goes 100 miles—that will be 200 there 
and back—making altogether for the 7,000 
a distance of 1,400,000 miles. At the regu- 
lation figure of three brass ducats per mile 
this will exasperate the sportsmen to the 
tune of $42,000. 

Each man of the 97,000 (as an average) 
will spend $3 in livery hire—a total of $291,- 
000. Accommodations at hotels, shacks and 
palm gardens will reach the figure $42,000— 
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a very few of the boys having been thought- 
ful and brought their lunch with them. 

Guides will mulct to the limit—viz., $17,- 
000; owners of rowboats and buckboards 
will hardly be satisfied with $2,000, while 
express and bribery of will 
mount up to about $4,000. 


depot hands 

We have not time to estimate the cost 
of training bird dogs. The outlay 
quito dope and must 
passed up. 


for mos- 
gun grease also be 

Now for the result—gamely speaking. Of 
the 2,000 men who invade the moose coun- 
try 200 get a moose. thousand men 
forage for deer and bring back half a deer 
apiece, total 2,000. 


Four 


Sixty men climb the mountains and lug 
home the pelts of 
mountain lions and four grizzlies 


twenty goats, a dozen 

The great army will take tothe stubble and 
cornfields, and here is where we get 
results. 


visible 
of the feath- 
ered kill will be in North and South Dakota 
and Minnesota. Thirty-five thousand gun- 
ners will attend to the work in these states. 
After the dust settles and the game wardens 
have run the last straggler to his lair each 
man will have four 


Seventy-five per cent 


scalps to his credit. 


This allows for a slaughter of 140,000 birds, 
about.a third of the entire chicken popula 
tion west of the Mississippi river, 

There has now been expended $600,500 
in the bagging of 142,236 birds and beasts. 
On the liberal assumption that this assort- 
ment of game is worth a dollar a head we 
still observe a shortage of several simole- 
ons. 

Here we have a vast amount of coin of 
the realm gone—spent—abolished—wasted. 
What! Out of the entire 97,000 men who went 
out and dispensed his lucre with a free 
hand, coming home, perhaps, with the mere 
tail feathers of some lone wood duck that 
was massacred before it had time to fly, one 
man—just one—old Bill Sniffkins of Post 
Auger Station, Missouri—kicks. He got 
skinned. He won’t never go hunting no 
more, Bill won’t. Next season what hap- 
pens? Old Bill goes out and sniffs the air— 
goes in and oils up the old Zulu. 

“Whar goin’, Bee-ul?” says the wife, tak- 
ing the pipe from her teeth. 

“Jes’ daown th’ crick, Lize—thought I 
heerd a cackle daown yender.” 

Back goes the pipe—away goes Bill. 


Quit? Not Bill. 
N. H. CROWELL. 


HINTS TO THOSE LOST IN THE WOODS. 


On a November morning in 
W. Booth, William Biller, Fred 
and the writer started out of 
Michigan, with Biller’s team ar 
a fortnight 
near the historical 


1897, John 
Carpenter 
Manistique, 
1d wagon, for 
the primeval forest 
place of Seul Choix 
point. We well supplied provi- 
sions and equipments for our stay and de 
parted with hopes of success, as we were 
confident from all reports that deer were 
abundant in our selected territory. 

At about 2 o’clock we reached our 
tination, having journeyed a distance of 
twenty most of the way down the 
beach of Lake Michigan—a good short cut 
and a delightful way of travel. We found 
an old deserted fishing used many 
years before by the A. Booth Company, and 
after considerable work we had one of the 
old shanties in a respectable condition for 
our temporary habitation. We 


hunt in 


were with 


des- 


miles, 


camp 


also re- 


paired one of the shanties for the horses 
and were now prepared for a night's rest 
and the morrow’s experiences. 

Before daylight next morning we 
started out to explore the woods and locate 
the haunts of the deer, Carpenter and Bil- 
ler going in direction and Booth and 
I another. 

It was a clear, crisp morning, and as we 
steadily penetrated the forest we felt that 
this place of loneliness has its own re- 
wards—its pure, health-giving fragrance, 
the grandeur of its stately “monarchs,” giv- 
ing out their sighs and moanings as the 
breezes sped their course through their 
branches, woven like cloth-of-gold and crim- 
son-dyed, and the occasional noises of the 
many woods creatures—all served to revive 
and rejuvenate one who loves the sublimity 
of nature. It seemed that nature was here 
resplendent in her sober autumn gladness, 


one 








speaking to us a language that stirred our 
souls to their depths in admiration and won- 


der. Through the trees the saucy bluejay 
and happy chickadee move. A winter bird 
comes with its plaintive whistle, and. pecks 
by the witch hazel. There is a beautiful 
spirit breathing now its mellow richness on 
the clustered trees, and from a beaker full 
of richest dyes, pouring new glory on the 
autumn woods. The dreamy air is full, and 
overflows with tender memories of the sum- 
mertide. “He who is not moved by the 
pomp and pageant of the dear old forest, 
who does not see and enjoy the unequaled 
beauty in nature’s adornments and who does 
not hear sweetest music in the running 
streams, is deprived of some of earth’s 
greatest gifts.” 

Booth and I traveled on for several miles 
in a northeasterly direction from the camp, 
seeing many tracks and fresh signs, but 
did not see a deer until nearly noon, when 
we started one up at the edge of a swamp 
but failed to get a shot. A patch of hard- 
wood—an excellent point to “still hunt’— 
invited our attention, and being hungry we 
ate our lunch. What with such a com- 
manding view and favorable feeding grounds 
were our eager expectations as we lingered 
here for nearly an hour after lunch waiting 
for an unwary buck to cross our trail. But 
none came. We heard a shot in the direc- 
tion of the other members of our party 
and hoped that they would prove their right 
to the distinction of securing the first veni- 
son for the camp’s larder. 


Our journey was then resumed and we 
attempted to cross a large swamp. Only 
those who have attempted to penetrate a 
cedar thicket can appreciate the grand old 
forest with variations. While attempting 
to cross this swamp Booth and I became 
separated and we shouted that we would 
continue through to the other side and meet 
near the mouth of Bull Dog creek, but as we 
continued we seemed to lose our bearings 
and traveled in opposite directions, I coming 
out to the beach north and east of Seul 
Choix point and about a mile south of the 
mouth of the creek. After going nearly to 
the creek and waiting for some time, shout- 
ing and firing several shots in an attempt 
to get a response from Booth and locate 
him, but hearing no answer, I returned to 
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that 
Booth would find his way in the other way 
around, unless the snow storm would seri- 
ously interfere with his finding his way out, 


camp, arriving after dark, thinking 


2 blizzard having started up just abou. 
dark. 

Fred and Will were not in yet and I set 
to work to prepare the supper and when 


it was nearly ready along came Fred and 
Will with a yearling buck, but nothing had 
been seen of Booth. Supper over and our 
companion still out, we went outside and 
fired several shots, expecting perhaps 
might direct our belated brother into camp, 
but no response came. A blinding 
storm was still raging, and although Booth 
was no novice in woodcraft and we knew 
that he was familiar with the old logging 
roads, the water sheds and streams, and 
an old lumber camp about two miles north 
of the mouth of Bull Dog creek, yet we also 
knew that he 


we 


snow 


had no compass with him, 
nothing to eat, and that the most 
enced woodsman would be unwise to at- 
tempt to make his way through the woods 
in such a storm without a compass. We 
therefore decided to go to the house of 
Amab Goudreau, a fisherman, two miles 
down the beach, and secure the services 
of himself and men in finding Booth that 
night if possible. We enrolled the fisher- 
man and two of his men into service and 
our hastily-formed plan was to divide up 
and go in the direction of the big swamp, 
keeping about one-half mile apart and main- 
taining intercommunication by shouts and 
whistles every fifteen minutes, and in case 
he was found by one of us to make it known 
by two shots fired in quick succession 


experi- 


We kept up the search until we reached 
the southeast corner of the swamp, where 
we met by agreement, but no trace of Booth 
could be found. Here we fired many shots, 
with no response. We decided to return to 
the fisherman’s place, take a little sleep 
and prepare to renew the search in the 
morning. In the morning we again started 
out and about noon met by agreement at 
an old lumber camp north of 
the mouth of Bull Here we 
each fired a shot, one following another 
in quick succession, which was repeated 
several times. We then separated about 


miles 
Dog creek. 


two 


forty rods apart and followed a northwest- 
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erly direction, agreeing as before to keep 
in intercommunication and to signal if Booth 
should be found. After going about three 
miles, Fred, who was on the extreme left, 
heard a shot in the distance, and he at once 
made it known to the rest of the party. We 
hastily assembled and fired several shots, 
receiving several in reply. Hurrying in the 


direction whence the shots came, at about 
3 o’clock we came upon Booth. 
less to gay that our greetings were in a 
friendly spirit. 

Booth’s story displayed great coolness and 


It is need- 


self-possession. His previous woods experi- 
ence and good judgment no doubt saved his 
life. After great difficulty on the afternoon 
before, Booth cleared the swamp just before 
dark at a point about 
the mouth of Bull 
ot becoming 
stricken, as 


six miles from 


Dog creek, 
bewildered 
many would 
under similar circumstances, he at once 
established a base by breaking down a 
branch of a tree and tying his handkerchief 
on same. Believing that there was an 
old logging road near by that led to the 
old camp on the Bull Dog, he started out 
through the woods, breaking twigs at short 
intervals, that he might be guided back to 
his base should he not be able to find the 
road. After making two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to locate the road, he returned to 
his base, cut some wood and poles with his 
pocket axe, and covered the poles with spruce 
boughs, making a shelter from the storm. 


Instead 
panic- 
done 


and 
have 


Then he built up a good fire, secured as 
much wood as he could and retired for the 
night. As Booth expressed it, “My lodging 
rooms were well warmed and ventilated, but 
transportation in that new country was un- 
certain.” The next morning he killed a 
partridge for his breakfast. It seemed that 
Booth was confused in his directions, think- 
ing he was on the east side of the swamp, 
but not being able to locate the old log- 
ging road, which he knew was on the east 
side of the swamp, decided that he was 
at some other point, he knew not where, 
and wisely decided to remain at this place, 
knowing that his companions could find 
him easier than he could locate the camp. 
We managed to get back to camp late in 
the night. It is needless to say that Booth 
never went out in the woods again without 
his compass. 

I realize that it is unnecessary to advise 
some people as to the proper rules to fol- 
low when lost in the great primeval forest, 
as some would become lost in going from 
the camp to the wood pile on a foggy morn- 
ing. The best advice to one who has lost 
his bearings or the trail while in the woods 
is not to start out on a rush in an attempt 
to get somewhere, and finally rush hither 
and thither without calculation or cool re- 
flection, becoming panic-stricken, hopelessly 
bewildered and lost. There are few sensa- 
tions or experiences in life that are more 
wretched and disconcerting than being lost 
in a dense forest. One should never go in 
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a wild, uninhabited region without first hav- 
ing thoroughly familiarized himself from 
maps and those who have explored the coun- 
try, with its watersheds and streams. He 
should always take with him, besides a gun 
and plenty of ammunition, a compass, pocket 
axe, knife, large waterproof match safe, with 
plenty of matches, a pint cup with folding 
handle, a standard emergency ration, fish 
hooks and line. Be sure you have a good 
compass and know how to read it, then with 
its aid you can follow a straight course or 
nearly so. Always be sure of the direction 
you take in going in the woods, thereby giv- 
ing you the necessary direction to follow 
in returning. Always believe your compass 
and follow it. When a person is so “rattled” 
that he does not believe his compass, he 
is hopelessly lost. The writer was lost at 
one time near where Booth was found and 
believed he was going due south, but hap- 
pened to look at his compass, not because 
he wanted direction, but because he had 
recently bought a new one, and he found 
he was going directly north and away from 
the camp. It was difficult to turn around 
and go for several miles through a blinding 
snowstorm directly away from the camp, as 
it seemed, but the compass proved a safe 
guide. With the pocket axe you can pro- 
vide poles and boughs for a shelter, as 
Booth did, and you can always start a fire 
in the woods where you can find birch bark. 
provided you have dry matches; with the 
hooks and line you can catch fish for food 
in almost any stream, and with the cup the 
ration and fish can be cooked. With such 
an outfit one can not only escape disaster, 
but hardship as well. 
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But should you ever have the misfortune 
to lose your bearings and trail in the dense 
forest and have neither gun, compass, axe, 
knife, ration nor fish hooks, do not lose 
your self-control, but remember that under 
such an emergency your normal brain is 
your only chief means of delivery. While 
it is natural for one unaccustomed to the 
woods to rush away from his suspense and 
loneliness, under such circumstances and in 
a short time become hopelessly lost, yet, in- 
stead of losing his nerve he should sit down 
and reflect and plan. It may be idle to 
advise one not to become excited when he 
discovers he is alone and lost in a vast 
wilderness, but it does not seem presump- 
tuous to advise one not to leave a certain 
point, or base, but to at once establish a 
base, just as Booth did, and always break 
down a bough and tie a white handkerchief 
to it, and when going in different directions 
from this base always blaze a trail: or if 
without knife or axe, break branches so 
that you can return to the base. The under 
side of leaves always have a different ap- 
pearance than the upper side. Another in- 
fallible forest guide is that moss always 
grows on the north side of trees in a dense 
forest and directions can be found in this 
way by one with a little cool reflection and 
deliberation. 

In conclusion, always stand by the base, 
as by so doing a person is more liable to 
be found, when if he wandered he would 
travel many miles in a day and generally 
deeper and deeper in the forest and farther 
away from rescue. 

CYRUS CIFER. 


A WOMAN’S IMPROMPTU BEAR HUNT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A back number of 
Outdoor Life giving an account of President 
Roosevelt’s bear hunt in the vicinity of 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado, brings memo- 
ries of a very obscure encounter of my own 
with bear. 

It was on a morning in June last. I left 
my cabin, which is located on the summer 
range of my cattle, about midway of the 
eafion of the Big Blackfoot river, in Pow- 
ell county, Montana, and familiarly known 


as the Arosta creek country, with the pur- 
pose of looking up my stock to know how 
they were prospering and to see if the wild 
animals were making raids on the young 


calves. For some reason I have this large 
range mostly to myself, my cabin being at 
least three miles from any other habitation. 
I had ridden through standing and fallen 
timber and small open parks for about 
three miles without coming across a single 
head of stock, when I came into a larger 
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2—Exultation. 


park, entirely surrounded by very tall and 
dense timber. The park itself seemed som- 
bre and thick with gloom, although the sun 
was shining to dispel it by sending cheer- 
ful, broken shafts of light over the deep 
green of the tall, damp grass, and nature 
had literally carpeted it with flowers. Pur- 
ples, blues, carmines, yellows and all her 
harmonizing hues were growing in all their 
perfection. 

I had ridden nearly to the center of this 
silent garden in the heart of the wilderness 
when near a sparkling spring in the tall 
lush grass of its border I came onto a num- 
ber of very young calves which had been 
bunched here by their careful mothers. Not 
a cow in sight. The grass was so soft it 
drowned the footfalls of my horse till I had 
ridden very close without startling them. 
In the midst of the calves were two small 
black objects which riveted my attention. 
They looked like round balls of fur. As I 
came nearer to inspect, the calves became 
startled and started up, and what looked to 
me like furry balls became small animals 
with four legs and feet. My horse gave a 
sniff,as if she scented something unusual. 
I had unexpectedly come onte two very 
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small cub bears. I gave a hurried look over 
the park for the old bear. I wanted the 
cubs. Should I dare to attempt to capture 
them? Discretion demanded a hasty retreat 
but my desire for the cubs overcame my 
fears. Perhaps women may have the in- 
stincts of a hunter, although dormant. My 
horse was well trained to her cattle work, 
but this looked like a side-issue. My .22 
Winchester was strapped on my saddle— 
more from habit than any use I had ever 
made of it. I had never shot from the sad- 
dle on this horse, but she had never played 
me false. I reasoned if I should shoot from 
my horse I would have to dismount to se 
cure the bodies. On the other hand, if I 
should get off the horse to do the shooting, 
there was nothing near to which I could tie 
her, although trained to stand at the drop 
of the bridle rein. Might she not become 
frightened by noise from the gun? All the 
time, which was very much shorter than it 
takes to write about, I was casting search- 
ing looks around and over the park for the 
mother bear. The calves had taken a hud- 
dled stand near me on the left while the 
cubs had crept to the right, each within 
about fifty feet of me. I dismounted; 
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dropped my bridle rein, standing back to 
the head of my horse and within reaching 
distance of it. I unstrapped the gun from 
the saddle and looked to the loading. After 
another hasty look round the park I took 
my first shot at the nearest cub. There 
was a blur, or I closed my eyes, for when I 
looked the cub was lying on the grass, the 
other making off. He did not run far, but 
circled back, near to the dead one. I re- 
loaded and fired again—and missed. The 
cub was thoroughly frightened, but after cir- 
cling round a little he came to another stand, 
when I took another shot and wounded it. 

I waited a minute, perhaps—another look 
for the old bear to appear on the scene; left 
my horse and followed up the wounded cub; 
then came the hardest part of all, to find the 
suffering little bear. It was a sorry victory 
after all, and the battlefield my own. 

Up to this time the question of getting 
the cubs to camp (should I succeed in shoot- 
ing them) had never occurred to me. It 
was in full force now. Time was precious. 
It was supreme. I felt sure I could not pack 
the reeking cubs on my horse and attempt 
to ride her, at the same time with the pros- 
pect of meeting the mother, who would 
surely take sudden and awful vengeance for 
this outrage, and to trail them from the horn 
of the saddle on the end of the lariat over 
the rocks and fallen timber of the 
would be ruinous to their fur. 
was tied on the saddle. I glanced at that, 
and saw my way. With trembling fingers 
I untied it and spread it on the grass, hast- 
ily gathered up my game, rolled them se 


trail 
My raincoat 


curely in it, tied them with one end of the 
lariat, secured the other end to the horn of 
the saddle, mounted my horse and rode out, 
believing that should I meet or be pursued 
by the old bear I would slip the rope from 
the horn and ride away while the mother 
was indulging in her grief. I had once be 
fore met a large brown bear on a cattle 
trail. I did not stay to dispute the right of 
way, but was thankful to be allowed to take 
the back track and to find myself, like Alex- 
ander Selkirk, viewed with indifference. 
Fortunately I had no encounter this 
morning, and arrived safely with my baby 
bears at camp. After lunching I rode over 
to my nearest neighbor, an old prospector, 
for help to skin my game. When I came in 
sight of his cabin the first object which at- 
tracted my attention was a large black bear 
hide spread out on the fence surrounding 
the cabin. This accounted for the absence 
of the old bear, she having been caught in 
a deadfall set for her by the old man, who 
combined hunting with his mining. It also ac- 
counted for the cubs becoming such an easy 
prey. They were probably weak from starv- 
ation. Best of all, it lifted the heavy load 
of guilt which was fast accumulating on my 
conscience for the killing of the cubs. I 
found the old man cleaning his gun to go 
in pursuit of the cubs, which he had become 
convinced she had left in the woods. When 
I told of my adventure he dropped his work 
with great alacrity to hasten to the skin- 
ning, to which he was invited, and showed 
no jealousy at the part I had taken in the 
bear killing. ABBIE FOSS. 


GAME PROTECTION IN 1905. 


From the year book of the Department of 
Agriculture the following resume of the leg- 
islation passed at the last session of various 
Legislatures is taken: 

“Of the various bills before Congress, 
only two affecting game became laws. One 
of these was an act creating the Wichita 
game preserve in Oklahoma, the other a 
provision in the appropriation act of the De- 
partment of Agriculture requiring officials 
of the forest service to aid state officers in 
the enforcement of fish and game laws and 
authorizing arrests for violation of the laws 
and regulations relating to forest preserves 


and national parks. The Shiras bill (H. R. 
15601) to place the protection of migratory 
game under the jurisdiction of the federaP 
government aroused much interest and dis- 
cussion among sportsmen, but did not pass 
either branch of Congress, not having been 
reported by the House committee to which it 
was referred. 

“State laws were more numerous than 
usual, as forty-one states and territories held 
legislative sessions, and in all but two of 
these changes were made in the game laws. 
Exclusive of appropriation bills, about 180 
laws relating to game were passed in the 
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United States, but of these sixteen in New 
York and sixty-seven in North Carolina were 
chiefly local measures changing the seasons 
for certain kinds of game in one or more 
counties. New general game laws were en- 
acted in six states—Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and Utah, and in the 
territory of Arizona—and the statutes of 
North Carolina were codified for the first 
time since 1883. Comprehensive laws pro- 
tecting non-game birds were passed in Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Missouri, and South Caro- 
lina; laws prohibiting spring shooting of 
waterfowl in Montana, Utah, and Wisconsin; 
and laws protecting shore birds in Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and 
Utah. Among the novel features of the year 
may be mentionel a clause in the Minnesota 
law prohibiting the placing of game in cold 
storage; a provision in the Montana law 
making a uniform open season for all game; 
an amendment to the penal code of New 
York prohibiting aliens from carrying arms 
at any time in public places; an authoriza- 
tion in the Wyoming law for the issue of a 
$1 permit for photographing big game in 
winter; and a requirement in the Wisconsin 
law that each deputy warden must carry an 


identification card bearing his photograph, 
his signature, the seal of the department, 
and a miniature of his commission. 
“License legislation proved to be an im- 
portant feature, as several states adopted 
hunting licenses for the first time. Arizona, 
Kansas, Missouri, and Oregon’ established 
non-resident licenses; Missouri, 
Montana, Oregon, and Manitoba, resident 
licenses; and Massachusetts, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming, and Manitoba, alien li- 
censes. Numerous changes were made in 
license fees, among which may be mentioned 
the adoption by Tennessee of a uniform fee 
of $10 in place of the former variable fee; 
increases in the resident licenses of Mich- 
igan from 75 cents to $1.50, of South Dakota 
from $1 to $2.50, of Wyoming from $1 to $2, 
and in the non-resident licenses of Utah 
from $10 to $25 and of New Brunswick from 
$30 to $50; and reductions in the resident 
license of Illinois from $1 to 75 cents; in the 
small-game non-resident license in Montana 
from $15 to $10; and in the non-resident li- 
censes of Indiana and Nova Scotia from $25 
to $15 and from $40 to $30, respectively. The 
$5 hunting license in Hawaii, which has been 
in force in Oahu since 1896, was abolished. 


Kansas, 
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“Several important changes were made in= 
the laws restricting trade in game. Mis- 
souri and British Columbia extended their 
non-export laws to cover all protected game, 
and Maine its laws prohibiting export of a 
few ducks to include practically all kinds of 
ducks. Arizona added ducks, New Hamp 
shire birds, and Utah shore birds to the list 
of game which cap not be shipped out of the 
state. In the case of sale, Missouri and 
Manitoba extended their laws to prohibit 
sale of all protected game; California of 
doves and shore birds; Idaho of birds; Kan- 
sas of red squirrels, plover, ducks, geese and 
brant; Maine of practically all ducks; Mas- 
sachusetts of deer taken in the state; New 
Mexico of doves and pigeons; Pennsylvania 
of woodcock and wild turkeys; Utah of 
quail; Wyoming of big game heads; and 
Manitoba of female and young elk and cari- 
bou, big game heads of all kinds, blue grouse, 
swans, and ducks. Pennsylvania fixed a sea- 
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son for the sale of ruffed grouse imported 


@frvm other states, and Illinois made the sea- 


son for sale of imported game, which for- 
merly applied to certain cities and towns, 
general throughout the state. 

“The warden system was adopted for the 
first time in Kansas, South Carolina (county 
wardens only), and British Columbia, and im- 
portant changes were made elsewhere. Man- 
itoba authorized the appointment of an as- 
sistant warden and New Brunswick of a 
chief ranger, Illinois increased the number 
of her wardens, Michigan authorized the se- 
lection of four deputy wardens by the Audu- 
bon Society, California and Ontario made 
more liberal provision than heretofore for 
warden service, Minnesota and Missouri con- 
ferred the power of search on their game 
officials, Wisconsin placed the warden ser- 
vice under civil-service rules, and Wyoming 
authorized arrest and seizure 
rant.” 


without war- 


THE PASSENGER PIGEON CONTROVERSY. 


The discussion of the return of the pas- 
senger pigeon has called forth so many let- 
ters from various parts of the country 
aroused so much interest that the editor 
of Outdoor Life lately requested an expres- 
sion upon the subject from several eminent 
naturalists and the game wardens and com- 
missioners of various states. 
have been prompt 
pleasure in 


and 


A number 
we take 
communica 


to reply and 


publishing their 


tions in this department this month. 


From Mr. John Burroughs. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I 
yours of the 13th. I have written a letter to 
Forest and Stream embodying all the infor- 
mation I have been able to gain about the re- 


have received 


cent presence of the passenger pigeon in this 
part of the state. Uniess honest men are 
sometimes liars, the pigeon in considerable 
numbers has been seen this spring and also 
two years ago, in eastern New York. 

The pigeons’ your correspondents write 
about in Outdoor Life from California and 
Arizona are undoubtedly the  band-tailed 
pigeon. The conspicuous mark of the pas- 
senger pigeon is its forked tail. 


JOHN BURROUGHS. 
West Park, N. Y. 


A Report from New York. 

The Ensign, a paper published at Living- 
ston Manor, N. Y., in its issue of June 28th, 
devotes a column and a half to the passen- 
ger pigeon. We extract this much: 

“Flocks of the wild or passenger pigeon 
have been seen in Sullivan county several 
times and one day recently a flock contain- 
thousands was seen flying toward the 
Catskill mountains, 


ing 


“The famous naturalist, John Burroughs, 
has been aroused by the phenomenon of the 
return of the wild pigeon and has been at 
DeBruce, Sullivan county, 
flocks have been seen. 


where’ several 

“Mr. Burroughs has just returned to his 
home at West Park, Dutchess county. He 
says: ‘I have seen the men who have seen 
th. birds and have every reason to believe 
that they are telling the truth. Some of 
them knew the passenger pigeon in the old 
days and it is not likely that all have been 
mistaken in the identity of the birds seen 
lately.’ 

“When so truthful a naturalist as John 
Burroughs reports the beginning of the re- 
turn of the wild or passenger pigeon, says 
the Sun, his statement is entitled to readier 
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acceptance than one would care to give to 
any of the utterances of the more popular 
school of naturalists who pretend that they 
have learned the beast talk. Mr. Burroughs 
says that in the present opening season a 
flock of more than a hundred of the long 
vanished wild pigeon has been seen in the 
Hudson highlands and clearly identified as 
Ectopistes migratorius.”’ 

From the Wisconsin Game Warden. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Your 
July 30th inquiring if I have noti 


letter of 
ed or heard 
received. I 
am sorry to state that I have not 
heard of any 
shoot 


of the old passenger pigeons is 


seen or 
for many years. I used to 


a great many of them when I was a 
boy and would know them well if I should see 
any. I am all over the 


into the 


state 


and get out 
woods more or less, but I have 
neither seen nor heard of any in this state 
Very truly yours, JONAS SWENHOLT, 
Madison, August 2d State Warden. 
From the Minnesota Game Commissioner. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Yours of the 30th 
at hand and contents noted. I am satisfied 
there is no such pigeon in Minnesota or in 
this part of the United States. Mr. R. W. 
Mathews of Minneapolis, one of our genuine 
sportsmen and game protectors, has a stand- 
ing offer for some time for anyone who will 
bring him a specimen, but so far none has 
appeared. 


I have been on the lookout my- 
self and also have had all wardens in the 


LIFE 


state posted, but as I said in the beginning 
of my letter, I don’t believe there is a pigeon 
—that is, the genuine old passenger pigeon 
—living in Minnesota. It is a great loss, 
and I myself would personally give a good 
deal if we could have them back again with 
us, but I am afraid they are gone for good. 
Yours very truly, 
SAM F. FULLERTON, 


Executive Agent. 
St. Paul, August 2d. 


From the Arizona Game Commissioner, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your letter of July 
30th received. I have not seen the contro- 
versy you name, although some_ shooting 
friends of mine were in the office a few 
months ago saying that someone was writ- 
ing in Outdoor Life that there were thou- 
sands of passenger pigeons (ectopistes mi- 
gratorius) in Arizona. I don’t know what 
your correspondent was thinking of, for per- 
sonally I do not believe there ever was a 
passenger pigeon in Arizona. I have lived 
here twenty-two years, and been in nearly 
every town in the territory, and never heard 
of one. 

From May to September in Arizona south 
of the 34° parallel, and in an altitude of not 
over 3,500 feet, we have millions of white 
winged doves (melopelia leucoptera); these 
come up every year from Mexico and the 
country south of there, to feed here, and 
breed. I don’t think I exaggerate when I 
say this is the finest game bird in the world, 
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and the shooting which we enjoy during 
these months is immense. We have shot 
them for years, and there is no decrease in 
the number of birds; as soon as wheat gets 
ripe they feed upon it the balance of the 
summer, and owing to the extreme heat, the 
hunters sit in the shade of the large cot- 
tonwood trees, in the line of regular flight, 
and shoot the birds as they fly over; I have 
shot as high as 100 shots in an hour. They 
are a straight-flying bird, but do not fly 
quite as swift as the ordinary dove, of which 
we have more all the year than we do 
“white wings” in the summer. Their feed- 
ing habits are the same, and when I say 
that each bird will consume more than two 
ounces of wheat per day, you may believe 
that the farmers consider them a pest. Noth- 
ing short of an epidemic will ever kill 
either of them off in this section. There 
is nothing finer for the table than young 
doves and “white wings” fattened on wheat. 

The band-tailed and red-billed pigeons 
are quite plentiful in certain of the moun- 
tain regions of Arizona. 

If the passenger pigeon is so plentiful in 
Arizona, why do not some of your corre 
spondents kill one and send the skin in to 
you for examination? Yours very truly, 

W. L. PINNEY, 
, Fish and Game Commissioner. 
Phoenix, August 3d. 


From Mr. R. W. Mathews. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to yours 
of July 3ist, I thank you for the picture of 
the passenger pigeon. It is very good. The 
same picture enlarged to full size, set on a 
dead limb of a tree, would look much bet- 
ter. I never saw a pigeon sitting on a 
stump the way you have this one. There are 
no wild pigeons in the United States. God 
forgive us for exterminating them. I pre- 
sume there are some perfect specimens of 
the wild pigeon “set up.” I only know of 
two. They are in the case of birds in the 
American Field office, Chicago. The next 
time I am down there I am going to have 
Mrs. Rowe have a photograph taken of these 
two birds, and have it published in the 
American Field. Tell Mr. John Burroughs, 
the naturalist, to accept my offer if he can 
furnish the specimen of a freshly-killed wild 


pigeon. Thanking you for your courtesy in 
writing me, I am, Yours truly, 
R. W. MATHEWS. 
Minneapolis, August 2d. 


Passenger and Band-Tail Described by Mr. 
Burnett. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. J. W. Carter 
in the August number of Outdoor Life re- 
quested a description of the passenger pig- 
eon. Below I have given a description of 
both the passenger and band-tail, as I claim 
the latter is the pigeon that has been taken 
for the passenger. The readers can see that 
Mr. Carter’s pigeon is the band-tail, or ring- 
neck, as Mr. Wicker has chosen to call it 

Passenger Pigeon migrato- 
rius)—Male: Upper parts, including head, 
slaty blue; velvety black spots on wing 
below from the throat, light pur- 
plish chestnut, fading into white on the lower 
belly; bill black; feet lake red; skin around 
eye red; tail long and pointed. 

Band-Tail Pigeon (columba fasciata)— 
Male: Head, neck and under parts purplish 
wine red, fading to white on belly, the nape 
with a distinct white half collar; tail bluish 
ash, crossed at the middle by a black bar; 
bill yellow, tipped with black; 
claws black; 


(ectopistes 


coverts: 


feet yellow; 
a red ring around eye. 
W. L. BURNETT. 


A Report from Pennsylvania. 


Dr. William Delpuech, Knoxville, Tenn., 
sends us the following clipping from the Re- 
porter-Journal, published at Towanda, Pa.: 

“A letter has been received by Secretary 
Kalbfus of the State Game Commission from 
H. H. Rishel of Westover, Clearfield county, 
saying that wild pigeons are returning to 
this state, and for the past two seasons a 
flock of 300 have roosted near his 
These birds disappeared twenty-five years 
ago, and were supposed to be extinct. Dr. 
Kalbfus says the indications are that they 
may return.” 


home 


From Mr, W. H. Matthews. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your July number 
is full of pigeon stories—some of them the 
equal of Jim Baker’s famous blue jay yarn 
in Mark Twain’s “A Tramp Abroad.” Al- 
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sucker with the golden changeable effect of 
tie peacock feather. In conclusion I would 


had flown, 
vide. 


as usual, and was over the di- 


W. H. MATTHEWS 


inform this gentleman that I have been 
through to the coast, spent one year in the 
land that conceived and financed the Klon- 
dike gold brick enterprise, talked with cruts- 
ers and others who had lived there (Wash- 
ington) for years and was informed by them 
that so far as they know the pigeon I had 
reference to was extinct. I was then (1891) 
as now greatly interested on that subject 
and made frequent inquiries, but the bird 


From the Game Commissioner of Maine. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Your favor of the 
30th ult. at hand. In reply TI beg to say 
that I have not known of any of the old 
passenger pigeons being in the state for 
twenty years or thereabouts. I do not be- 
lieve one has been seen here during that 
time. LEROY T. CARLETON. 

Augusta, August 3d. 
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“DISTANCE LENDS ENCHANTMENT.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Three of us were 
crossing the desert in western Wyoming, 
with a pack outfit consisting of three sad- 
dle and three pack horses. We had missed 
the Big Swede’s store at the beginning and 
that left us with oatmeal straight after a 
couple of days out. Bach fellow had his 
own frying pan, and morning, noon and 
evening would partake of the “poultice” 
(oatmeal and alkali water) providing we 
were fortunate enough to find an alkali mud 
hole. In a few days we became dreadfully 
tired of the “poultice” and longed for fresh 
meat. Suddenly Charlie saw something 
move, away to the East—it was a monster 
beast of some kind. Charlie swore it was 
an elephant and Will thought it was aherd 
of moose. At times his legs appeared fifty 
feet long, and horns like a telegraph pole. 
He was coming straight toward us—that 
Was sure—and each one had removed his 
carbine from the scabbard. He was now 
getting closer, and it was decided that a 
monster elk had been driven to the desert 
by the younger bulls in the herd. 


DEATH OF JOHN STROUD, 


John Stroud, among the oldest, if not the 
oldest hunter of Newfoundland, died at his 
home at Alexandria Bay, July 5th. He had 
done no other work but hunting. He killed 
meat for the men who built the Newfound- 
land railroad from St. Johns to Port 
Au-Basque, about 550 miles: hunted both 
sides of the track for almost the entire dis- 
tance and met with many adventures. After 
the building of the road he acted as guide 
for a great many sportsmen, hunting with 
some of the most noted from Burope and 
America. 

John Stroud had a happy, genial disposi- 
tion and was respected and beloved by all 
who knew him. Well do I remember his 
hearty laugh and his merry jest and the 


ILLINOIS’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your subscribers 
may be interested in a few facts relating to 


a recent consignment of 5,500 English 
pheasant eggs imported by the Game De- 


partment of the state of Illinois from a 


On he came—and was growing smaller 
all the time. Why, sure it was nothing but 
an antelope, but what a monster. Now he 
had loped off behind some sand hills and 
we would make a run up over the hills and 
get him sure. Away we went, Will in the 
lead—and here came the pack horses, all 
on the run. The frying-pans rattling 
sounded something like a serenade. But 
Antelope are curious and he met us squarely 
on top of a small sand hill. Everybody fell 
off and commenced to shoot at that poor, 
measly little yearling antelope. 

And run! Our dog was something like 
200 feet behind the antelope and most of 
the bullets were landing close behind the 
dog. The farther that antelope went the 
bigger he got, until he finally disappeared 
among the distant sand hills. 

We continued to eat “poultice” for a 
week longer, when we _ reached Rook 
Springs. I haven’t cared for oatmeal 
since. Was it our appetite or an optical 
delusion that made the antelope look so big? 

SAM STEVENS. 


NEWFOUNDLAND GUIDE. 


many quotations that he madefrom “Bobby” 
Burns. His hearty voice, his willing hand 
and untiring zeal as a hunter and guide have 
earned him many a friend on both sides of 
the Atlantic who will sincerely mourn his 
death. His neighbors will miss his genial 
smile and helping band in times of distress. 


Old comrade, fare thee well; 

No more we’ll hunt together; 
No more we'll stories tell 

Of hunt and wind and weather. 


Soon, soon will I be passing o’er 
To lands where you have gone; 
Wait for me there on yonder shore 
And greet with hunting song. 
HUNTER. 


GREAT GAME FARM. 


preserve in England and which were 
hatched at the state game propagating farm 
located twenty-three miles south of Spring- 
field, Illinois. The eggs were in transit from 
England to the game farm ten days. The 
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following table shows the result of the con- 
signment: 


Number broken in shipping from pre- 
serve in England to game farm 
Number broken in unpacking, setting 
and by hens es “08 
Number not fertile , 809 
Number of rotten eggs . 
Number crushed and killed by hens (one 
hen destroying 22 chicks that were 
placed with her) 583 
Number live, healthy chicks 
runs with hens 


English ring-neck pheasants from a large 
preserve in England, the birds arriving at 
the game farm about two weeks after leav- 
ing the preserve, Five birds were lost out 


of this entire consignment. 


A good catch of easterns from the south fork 


295 


We have at present, on the game farm, 
about 8,000 young English ring-neck and 
Chinese pheasants, beside a number of Mex- 
ican blue quail, a few wild turkeys and prai- 
rie chickens. Our native Bob White quail 
and those bought in Alabama did not lay 
well in confinement, although we have a 
few settings under Bantam hens at the 
present time. The Mexican blue quail laid 
fairly well in confinement and we have a 
number of bevies hatched out by bantam 
hens. 

One hundred and sixty-two thousand 
resident and 500 non-resident hunters’ li- 
censes were issued during the year ending 
June 1, 1906, in this state. 


J. A. WHEELER, 
State Game Commissioner. 


of the South 


Platte at Hartsel, Colo., on the Midland Route, by Charles 
Younkman, EB. F. Warren and J. M. Bradley, all of Denver. 





The 


Yes, I’ve hunted from the Rockies, 
To the “Bad Lands” of Quebec; 

And the tales are told in trophies 
That this den of mine bedeck. 


I could tell you these adventures, 
And the joy they brought to me; 

And live again the sporting quest, 
Of every head you see 


To the Batiscan’s cool waters, 
Came that stately caribou; 

To the lure of moss and lichen, 
In the autumn time, to woo 


Never scenting any danger, 
In that marsh-encircled home; 
With brow antlers clasped like fingers, 
On he wandered to his doom. 


Straight he came toward our shelter, 
Mighty picture did he make; 

Rooting with his fingered palette, 
Hunting mosses ‘neath the brake. 


All at once he seemed to scent us, 
Stopped his quest, and sniffed the air; 
Felix nudged me, spoke the rifle, 
He was taken unaware. 


With a spring of mighty vigor, 
Toward the timber he has gone. 
Spoke again the swift repeater, 


Broke his haunches, he is down. 


His sides were dun, his patch was white 
His hoofs were long and wide; 
His antlers bear long finger tips, 
Nineteen on either side. 


In Mount Leidy’s aspen foothills, 
Came yon elk in mighty state; 

Bugling out his high-keyed whist] 
Thus to win an added maté 


From a distance came an echo, 
To the bugle challenge call; 
Roused to fury, up for action, 
From his foe to take a fall. 


Then intently gazed the monarch, 
nee the echo sounded back; 

a clarion shrill and lofty, 
Backward wheeling in his track. 
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Then he pawed the earth in passion, 
Stalked and bellowed hoarse and long; 
Hunted in amongst the feeders, 
Sure that something there, was wrong. 


Round his harem tuen he circled, 
While the oldest “barker” led; 

Raised his head as “coughed the warder,” 
Flashed the smokeless, he is dead. 


His deuce is fine, his tray is great, 
Ace of majestic height; 
With rugged beam and lofty curve, 
Twelve points of antlered might. 


Round Lake Kippewa’s deep inlets, 
In old Pontiac’s domain; 

There that moose in all his glory 
Did his palm and bell obtain. 


In the evening Casper called him, 
Stillness reigned, full moon aglow; 

Back he answered from the highlands, 
tushed to join his mate below. 


On he came with mighty crashes, 
Swam the inlet, called again; 

Rushed as Casper poured the water, 
Heaving, panting with the strain. 


Stopped and looked, then came on tiptoe, 
Head outstretched and carried low; 
Every nerve alert for danger, 
Listening, scenting, moving slow. 


Back he wheeled, and upward snorted, 
Stood all rigid, mane erect; 

But the softnose crashed his earbutt, 
Ere our scent could he detect. 


His bell is long and shapely, 
His palms are high and wide; 
And graced with forty fingers, 
Of my trophy den the pride. 


Well, come again; we'll smoke and talk, 
And I'll tell you of the rest; 

We'll live again the chase and sport, 
With all our youthful zest, 

And we'll have a “smile”— 
At hunting a “bighorn in the West.” 


NALLI M. CAM, H.D. 

















THE 30-30, 32 WINCHESTER SPECIAL, AND .303 SAVAGE COMPARED. 


*AJPOO[IA 


CARTRIDGE. 


.80-80-170, W. R. A. Co 


.32-170 Special, W. R. A. Co 
.303-180 Savage, W. R. A. Co 
moenee Gaveme, B. A. Co... .....-.c00 2000 





In the July number of Outdoor Life sev- 
eral articles appeared on these cartridges. 
Evidently there is a great mix-up in opinion 
as to their relative value, which I shall en- 
deavor to set straight. 

The table will give some idea as to their 
relative ballistic qualities. This table would 
seem to furnish a trustworthy guide to the 
killing qualities were it not for two factors: 
Variable velocities and difference in shape 
of bullet. Identically the same ammunition 
will often give very different results in two 
rifles. Take the .30-30 for instance. As 
turned out by the Winchester company, the 
bore of this rifle measures between .305 and 
.309 inches. The standard bullet measures 
.305 inches. I should expect a rifle with a 
bore measurement of .305 and a good tight 
chamber to attain with regular factory am- 
munition a velocity of about 2,025 feet per 
second and an energy of about 1,550 foot 
pounds at fifty feet. But a rifle measuring 
.309 with a loose chamber would come nearer 
1,900 and 1,400 respectively. There would 
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thus be quite a difference in killing power 
between two identical rifles by the same 
manufacturer using the same ammunition. 
Thus it will be seen that it is not well to 
say off-hand that one of these rifies is su- 
perior to the other. 

The Savage Arms Company load their 
cartridge with a 190-grain bullet and 
sufficient powder to give a velocity of 2,000 
feet per second. 


.303 


As will be seen by the ac- 
companying table, this is a more powerful! 
load than the .303 Savage cartridge as made 
by the Winchester company. 
cartridge in 


This Savage 
the Savage rifle has superior 
ballistic qualities to any of the others, but 
practically I believe the flat point of the .32 
Winchester Special bullet gives very much 
superior expanding and killing qualities. 
The .32 Winchester Special has a slightly 
flatter trajectory within hunting ranges 
which gives it an advantage. On the other 
hand the bore of the Savage rifle measures 
.308 inches and they make their bullets to 
measure .311 inches. It is a well-known fact 
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that super-caliber bullets give greater ac- 
curacy, as well as greater life of barrel in 
the high power type of rifle. The United 
States government recognizes this and bore 
their military rifles .308 inches for use with 
.3085 bullets. The Savage bullet made by 
the Winchester company, however, measures 
only a scant .308 inches and with this am- 
munition the accuracy is not so good. 


Considering the killing qualities of the 
factory ammunition, there is thus little to 
choose between the .303 Savage and the .32 
Winchester Special. The rifling of the for- 
mer has a twist of one turn in ten inches, 
while the latter has one turn in sixteen. 
The slower twist means longer life for the 
barrel, as well as the ability to use black 
powder and soft lead bullets. 

One writer in Outdoor Life, speaking of 
a reduced load for the .32 Winchester Spe- 
cial, says: “At 200 yards the drift is a foot 
less in the direction of the pitch of the rifling 
than the high power load.” As a matter of 
fact, drift increases with velocity and speed 
of rotation, therefore the high power load 
has more drift than the reduced load. The 
variation noticed by this writer is not due 
to drift, but to the difference in jump or 
flip of the light barrel with the two loads. 
Had he tried these two loads in a heavy, 
stiff, No. 3 barrel, he 
horizontal difference 
difference which the difference 
called for. In these light-barreled rifles 
there will always be this great difference in 
point of impact between high and low power 
loads. It is high time the manufacturers 
realized this and equipped all their 
with rear sights adjustable for windage, as 
well as elevation. sights 
which are capable of finer adjustment than 
those at present on the market. Of what use 
is it to turn out a rifle which will group its 
shots in a threeinch circle at 200 yards 
when with the sights we have we can noi 


would have noticed no 
and only the vertical 


in velocity 


rines 


Also we want 


adjust to closer than a foot at that range? 

In considering reduced loads for these 
rifles, several important rules must be con- 
sidered. The violation of any of these is 
sure to bring about poor results. 

1. Never use shells which have been 
fired with the factory high power load. The 
mercurial primers used in these shells have 
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made them so brittle that they will not 
stand the muzzle resizing necessary. Get 
new shells and see that they are primed 
with a No. 2% U.S. non-mercuric primer or 
a U. M. C. No. 9 non-mercuric primer for 
high power or a 2% W. Winchester or 7% 
U. M. C. primer for reduced loads. 

2. Measure the barrel of your rifle and 
always use bullets measuring at least .002 
inches larger than the bore. If you have no 
means of measuring the bore, use bullets 
measuring .311 in the .30-30 and .303, and 
823 in the .32 W. S. 

3. To seat these large bullets correctly 
in the shell it is absolutely necessary that 
the necks of the shells exactly fit the bul- 
lets. The neck of the shell must first be 
resized in an Ideal muzzle resizer to below 
the required size and then expanded to ex- 
actly that size in an Ideal shell expanding 
chamber. The sharp edge of the shell must 
be champered off with an old pocket knife 
before seating the bullet to prevent shaving 
the latter. A bullet in a shell pre 
pared in manner will be held friction 
tight without crimp and will be perfectly 
satisfactory even in a tubular magazine. 
Crimping the mouth of the shell ruins the 
accuracy both by shaving the bullet as it 
passes out and by loosening the neck farther 
down, allowing the bullet to start out of true 


seated 
this 


with the axis of the bore and also allowing 


the powder to blow all the lubricant from 
the grooves of the bullet. 

4. Large powder 
giving velocities of over 1,300 feet per sec- 
ond can not be used with naked lead bullets 
as the hot the 
the greater velocities 
Ideal gas 
with Nos. 


charges of smokeless 


powder gases melt 
bullet If you 

1,300 feet, 
checks in connection 
308291 


base of 
desire 
than use the copper 
bullets 
and 321297. 

5. Study the Ideal Handbook, procurable 
on request, from the Ideal 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 


Manufacturing 


These three rifles are so popular and yet 
so little known as to their capabilities that 
it is my intention to furnish the readers of 
Outdoor Life with separate articles on each 


of them. Later on I shall take up our other 
sporting rifles. 
LIEUT. TOWNSEND WHELEN, 
United States Army. 
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THE .30-30 WINCHESTER RIFLE, MODEL 1894. 


If my memory serves me correctly, this 
rifle was produced in 1895 by the Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Company and has en- 
joyed a great popularity ever since as a 
light and handy weapon for everything but 
the very largest game. It is not sufficient 
in its killing power for grizzly bear or moose, 
but will be found very satisfactory for all 
our large game with these exceptions. It 
can also be loaded so as to give excellent 
results on small game. 


The rifle is regularly furnished with a 
26-inch barrel and weighs about seven and 
three-quarters pounds. The rifling has six 
grooves with one turn in twelve inches (one 
in ten in the first rifles put out). The stand- 
ard size of bore is .305 inches, measuring 
from the bottom of one groove to the bottom 
of the opposite groove. Practically as turned 
out from the factory the bore varies from 
.305 inches to .309 inches. Winchester fac- 
tory bullets measure .305 inches and have a 
nickel-plated copper jacket. Formerly the 
bullets weighed 160 grains, but are now 
Both the soft 


made of 170 grains weight. 
point and full metal patched bullets have 


round points. U. M. C. factory bullets are 
of the same diameter and weigh 170 grains. 
They have a flat point which gives them 
better expanding and killing qualities on 
soft-skinned game, such as deer and sheep, 
than Winchester bullets. Both companies 
now load their cartridges so as to give a ve- 
locity of about 1,960 feet per second, devel- 
oping at fifty feet an energy of about 1,450 
foot pounds. These figures will vary 
slightly in different rifles according to the 
size of bore. A rifle with smal bore will 
give greater velocity and more energy than 
one which is bored large. 


These rifles, as turned out from the fac- 
tory, are sighted to hit the center at 200 
yards. With this sighting they will shoot 
2.50 inches high at fifty yards, 5.79 inches 
high at 100 yards and 2.87 inches high at 
150 yards. Their capabilities are greatly in- 
creased by substituting Lyman sights for 
the regular factory sights and having them 
sighted to hit the center at fifty yards. Ri- 
fles equipped with Lyman sights and accu- 
rately targeted at this range can be obtained 
from the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, . 


Middlefield, Conn., cheaper than the rifle 
and sights can be bought separately. It is 
best to have the rifle sighted point blank for 
fifty yards, and when you receive it, deter- 
mine very accurately the 150-yard elevation. 
When in the mountains after big game keep 
the sights set at this 150-yard elevation and 
your rifle will then not overshoot or under- 
shoot more than four inches up _ to 200 
yards. You will thus be sure of your game 
up to 200 yards without any readjustment 
of the sights or trouble in estimating dis- 
tance. You can in an instant drop your 
sight down to the 50-yard elevation and de- 
capitate a grouse at fifteen feet. This ad- 
justment of sights applies also to the .303 
Savage and the .32 Winchester Special ri- 
fles. 


It will be noticed that there is discrep- 
ancy between the size of the factory bullets 
and the size of the bore in this rifle. One 
may be shooting .305 bullets out of a .309 
barrel. The manufacturers seem to disre- 
gard this fault. Practically !t makes a lot 
of difference. If the bullets do not fit to the 
bottom of the rifling the hot powder gases 
will escape past the bullet, cutting grooves 
in the barrel and bullet and destroying ac- 
curacy. The larger the barrel the quicker 
will it wear out. A rifle of this caliber 
which I owned measured .308 inches. When 
I first got it it would group its shots in a 
six-inch circle at 200 yards. After 1,000 
rounds had been fired through it, however, 
the size of this circle had increased to fif- 
teen inches. On the other hand the Win- 
chester company made up a special rifie for 
Frederic Remington, the artist, the bore of 
which measured the correct .305 inches. I 
had the pleasure of shooting this rifle after 
2,500 rounds had been fired from it and 
succeeded in getting a four-inch group of 
ten shots at 200 yards, showing that not 
only are the small bored rifles more accu- 
rate, but their life is much longer. If one 
is lucky enough to get hold of a .30-30 meas- 
uring .305 inches he has a rifle which it 
will pay him to keep and take care of. Ri- 
fles which are bored large, while they are 
very unsatisfactory with factory ammuni- 
tion in the hands of a good marksman, yet 
preform very well in the hands of the aver- 
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age sportsman and are perhaps equal to his 
needs. These large bored rifles can be made 
to do excellent work with the Ideal gas 
check bullet No. 308291 which will be de- 
scribed later. 


Reloading and Reduced Loads. 


By reloading our shells with cast bul- 
lets, we greatly prolong the life of our rifle, 
reduce the cost of produce 
loads which will mutilate small game 
and which will give better and more accu- 


ammunition, 
not 


rate results at targets than the factory am- 
munition. 

In reloading cartridges for this rifle be 
sure to observe the five ironclad rules which 
I gave in a late number of Outdoor Life. 

The following loads I have found to give 
excellent results. 

Bullet No. 308296, 125 grains, cast 1 part 
tin to 10 parts lead, and sized to .311 inches; 
20 grains measure of DuPont No. 1 smoke- 
less rifle powder, 
primer; 


Winchester No. 2% W. 
requires an elevation of about 350 
yards on the rear sight and has about the 
same power and trajectory as the .32-20 
Winchester. Good up to 150 yards. 

Bullet No. 308241, 154 grains, cast of 1 
part of tin to 10 parts of lead, and sized .311 
inches, 30 grains bulk measure of DuPont 
No. 1 smokeless ritie powder, Winchester 
No. 2% W. primer; requires an elevation of 
about 300 yards on the rear sight when 
shooting at fifty yards, and has about the 
same power and trajectory as the .32-40. 
This load will give six-inch groups at 200 
yards in the average new b crrel. 

Bullet No. 308291, 165 
Ideal alloy (S80 per cent 
tin, 7 per cent. 
copper). 


grains, cast of 
lead, 10 per cent. 
antimony and 3 per cent. 
Size the bullet to .311 inches and 
use the Ideal copper gas checks (see Ideal 
Handbook). Use 22 grains weight of Laflin 
& Rand Lightning powder, setting your 
black powder measure at thirty grains. Use 
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U. S. No. 2% or U. M. C. No. 9 non-mercuric 
primers. This load deserves special men- 
It has a velocity of about 1,750 feet 
per second, making it powerful enough for 
big game and yet it does not wear the bar- 
rel. With it the rifle will group its shots 
in a four-inch circle at 200 yards. It has 
less recoil than the factory charge. The 
Ideal alloy is very hard and one has to have 
considerable skill to make it. However, the 
Ideal Manufacturing Company are now pre 
pared to furnish it made up at 15 cents per 
pound. The copper gas checks cost $1 per 
thousand from the same firm. For big game 
shooting these bullets should be cast with a 
soft lead point. This is done by having two 
molds. One mold casts the point only of 
pure lead. This point is then placed in the 
regular mold and the alloy bullet cast on 
top of it. This load requires very little more 
elevation than the factory load. It is prac- 
tically the same up to fifty yards. It shoots 
very much better in all rifles than does the 
factory ammunition. I should prefer it for 
all but the most dangerous game or very 
long shots. Without the soft point it makes 
an excellent small game load as the bullet 
is so hard it does not expand a particle, but 
drills a small hole. This type of bullet is 
revolutionizing the reloading of ammuni- 
tion. I recommend it without reserve. 

The Winchester company have lately got- 
ten out a supplemental chamber for this 
rifle. It consists of a steel shell with a hole 
in the head chambered inside for the .32 
S. & W. cartridge. One of these cartridges 
is placed in the chamber and then both are 
placed in the rifle. It gives very good re- 
sults up to about thirty-five yards and rec- 
ommends itself to the sportsman who wants 
a small game or grouse load without the 
bother of reloading. One should always use 
smokeless cartridges in this. 

LIEUT. TOWNSEND WHELEN, 
United States Army. 


tion. 


THE HOXIE MUSHROOM BULLET. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your July issue 
I notice with interest a little “write up” rel- 
ative to the new Hoxie mushroom bullet. In 


my experience with the great world of 
“Show Me’s” I have probably found no bet- 
ter members than the big game hunters; 


and while it may be true that as simple 
an idea can be thoroughly exploited with 
little trouble it is usually necessary to be 
“there with the goods.” 

What at first appears to be a simple idea 
develops into a number of very cleverly fig- 
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ured out principles when one gives this new 
bullet detailed consideration. 


The improvement is brought about by 
forming a tapered chamber in the point of a 
regular soft-nose bullet, said chamber being 
large enough at its opening in the point of 
the bullet to admit of a properly sized steel 
ball (a %-inch ball would not work well in 
a .25 caliber rifle), being crimped into the 
point of the bullet thus giving the bullet a 
steel point with an air chamber under it, 


Actual tests and demonstrations with 
this device proves out several ideas which 
were not thought of by the inventor until 
such tests were made. 


The original idea was as per above men- 
tioned write-up, to drill into the end of a 


A SUGGESTION FOR 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am very much 
interested in discussions of the proposed 
new single action Colt revolver in Outdoor 
Life, as I have used nearly all of the revol- 
vers in the market, in the different models, 
and will say for ease and smoothness of 
action, to my mind the double action Smith 
& Wesson Military is superior to all others. 
This is due to the use of hardened steel 
bosses set in the frame wherever there is a 
bearing. This gives a glass-hard working 


surface, hence a perfectly smooth action, 
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to 
in- 


soft-nose bullet a cavity large enough 
hold a steel ball. Tests of this gave 
creased penetration—that was all the differ- 
ence. Next the tapered chamber was 
formed in the point of the bullet and the 
space under the steel point was filled with 
tallow. Tests of this gave increased pene 
tration and a slight mushrooming. 

The space under the steel point was then 
left as an air chamber and tests of this 
showed it to be the correct idea and there 
remained a little experimenting with the 
proper location of bottom of chamber. 

Exhaustive experiments and thorough 
demonstrations on live animals have been 
made and the results plainly show that the 
Hoxie mushroom bullet is ‘there with the 
goods.” J. A: HEMINGWAY. 


THE “HAINES.” 


and practically no wear. I should think that 
the Smith & Wesson system of bearings in 
the proposed new single action Colt would 
make the most perfect revolver of its kind. 

I speak from experience, as I was a for- 
est ranger for two and a half years and am 
now a deputy game warden and am in the 
mountains a great deal. All the mountain- 
eers whom I have spoken to out here (in 
California) on the subject prefer the single 
action Colt, as it stands the hard usage. 

M. S. CHARLES. 


SAN JOSE RIFLE CLUB. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Here is the score 
of our last rifle shoot on July 15th: 


Ed Hubback .. 19 23 23 24 17 22 21 20 
22 19 19 17 21 22 15 23 24 18 21 16—406 

R. J. Wight.... 21 20 22 19 28 24 21 ; 
18 23 11 17 22 20 21 20 16 24 18 
Keffel - 22 13 24 16 14 23 24 
23 24 21 21 22 25 20 15 14 20 ; 
Knudsen 23 18 24 17 20 12 

23 23 21 25 20 18 16 20 21 9 
Knoble 25 22 22 11 19 23 14 

10 18 20 21 20 13 11 18 20 ; 


Geo. 
M. 


es 


ADVOCATES THE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After reading the 
June number of Outdoor Life, I don’t see 
how anyone could help advocating the pro- 


posed single action gun. The article by 
Messrs, Kane and Lowdermilk, discussing 
all models, was fine and, as usual, left us 


J. Cambiano 14 ] 
20 18 15 15 21 
F. Schumacher. 10 
11 14 16 17 19 


Medals—Champion, 
class, Wight 393; 


10 
20 
20 


12 
16 
24 
17 17 
Hubback 406; _ first 
second class, Cambiano 324; 
open sight, Knudsen, Sourisseau, Keffel, 
Weber; four-shot, Schumacher; first best 
shot, Knoble 25; second best shot, Wight 23. 
Cc. E. HUBBACK, 
San Jose, Calif. Secretary. 


SINGLE ACTION. 


to the single action Frontier model. While 
in Arizona I was showing my double action 
gun to a friend who was “green” to all guns. 
In some way while he was trying to pull 
the trigger and throw the cylinder at the 
same time (I was never able to understand 
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just how), the trigger spring snapped, ren- 
dering the gun almost useless. If in a tight 
place the same thing would be just as liable 
to happen. Would this have happened with 
the single action? I don’t think so. The 
double action man wants to put his six 
shots in four seconds. The single action 
man argues that one or two well-put shots 
will do the business. The double action man 
replies that if one or two shots is all you 
need, why not be satisfied with the present 


WANTS A “GUN” 


Editor Outdoor Life doubt 
Outdoor Life has the best rifle and revolver 


:—Beyond a 


“talks” of any sporting magazine, bar none. 
The contributors 
a class, far more 


to these columns are, as 
intelligent and scientific 
in their articles than any others. But there 
is a great deal of valuable material going 
io waste simply because your readers are 
not all equally advanced in the science of 
explosives and projectiles. 
pert, like Lowdermilk, has 
ished article, upon which much time and 
labor has been expended, it is lost to us who 
are swamped under a deluge of scientific 
ierms and phrases, and we are denied the 
penefits derived by its perusal. You must 
bear in mind that in your audience sit side 
by side the expert and the mediocre, the 
veteran and the beginner. 


When an ex- 


produced a fin- 


All are deeply in- 


SPECIAL LOADS FOR. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The 38 S. & W. 
Special cartridges as loaded by the factories 
is without doubt the most satisfactory re 
volver cartridge, of the medium size, obtain- 
able, and for those who do not care to re- 
load is ideal in every way, but when one 
comes to the matter of selecting a bullet to 
use in this shell that will suit as well as the 
factory bullet (and the Ideal people offer 
a large assortment to select from) the prob- 
lem is, at first, rather difficult. 

Bullet No. 358250 is not exactly what it 
should be, as the groove in which the shell 
crimps is too far forward and shell has to 
be crimped in center of groove in order to 
retain the original length of cartridge. This 
leaves half of the groove with exposed lubri- 
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gun with rod ejector, as there is no hurry 
to reload the gun. Supposing that ina 
rough country a man stumbles in running 
and breaks an arm and is alone. Then the 
swing-out cylinder would come in handy for 
it could be shot, unloaded and reloaded with 
one hand. And with the single action you 
have a dependable gun. Why wouldn’t the 
38 Smith & Wesson Special, made with a 
soft-point bullet, be practical? 
H. DODSON. 


LECTURE COURSE. 


terested in what you say and all are true 
sportsmen. Yet all have not had the same 
advantages and as a class are not equally 
advanced in the of a bullet’s 
aerial flight or factors that contribute 
to its successful parabolic career. 

What is the difference between a .30-30 
and a .30-45 and a .25-20? I won- 
der how many of your readers can give an 
intelligent explanation of 


mysteries 
the 


.003 or a 


the foregoing? 
Don’t you see how sadly we are in need of 
‘instruction on rifles and their accessories? 
And how valuable a course of monthly lec- 
tures be? To take a subject and 
thoroughly explain all its details or to take 
a firearm and dissect its mechanics, illus- 
trated by diagrams and sketches, wouldn’t 
that be interesting and instructive and 
would not we all derive untold benefits 


from it? T. E. SCHWARZ. 


would 


38 S. & W. SPECIAL. 


cant to catch dust, dirt, etc., or if no lubri- 
cant is used in this groove it seems to catch 
such substances readily and is not satisfac- 
tory. Then if reloader is adjusted to crimp 
against forward or square shoulder of 


groove, the bullet is seated so deeply within 
the shell that powder space is displaced and 
the length of cartridge is lessened and power 


of charge decreased. 
perfect the 
been 


To make this bullet 
crimping groove should have 
farther back and considerably nar- 
and only about half as deep, and 
shell should have crimped against the front 
part of groove but not in center. 

The Ideal listed a mold in No. 16 catalogue 
for a 167-grain two-groove bullet that for 
shape was about what most shooters would 


rower 
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require, but I did not like it altogether as 
it was a trifle above factory weight. I 
thought some of using the .38 Colt 155-grain 
solid base bullet, but in order to crimp over 
both grooves, as I think a cartridge should 
be crimped, the same trouble confronted me 
as in bullet No. 358250—too much powder 
space displaced and length of complete car- 
tridge slightly less than standard. Bullet 
No. 35870, hollow base, I could have used, 
but the extra trouble of casting and lubri- 
cating deterred me from buying an outfit 
for this bullet. 

Having a few of the .38 146-grain one- 
groove S. & W. bullets, I loaded these with 
23 grains black powder and they showed 
such accurate work that I at once ordered 
an outfit from the Ideal to 
Ideal bullet No. 358246, two-groove 
and, all told, have shot 
1,000 cartridges loaded 
part of them with 22 and balance 23 grains 
powder. There was no sign of leading, as 
one might suppose, from this rather heavy 
powder charge, and light bullet, and so far 
as I could see the accuracy was as good as 
the factory load. (I forgot to state that the 


people reload 
bullet, 
considerably over 


with this bullet— 


shell was crimped over both grooves and 
the complete cartridge was the same length 


as factory cartridge.) I had calculated that 
the lighter bullet and somewhat heavier 
powder charge and light bullet, and so far 
that would “carry up” better than the fac- 
tory load and was not a little surprised when 
I found that the bullets dropped a little 
lower at twenty yards than the regular fac- 
tory loads, and to get satisfactory results, 
the sighting would have to be changed and 
this was not at all satisfactory. I shot a 
great many grouse and pheasants, besides 
an owl, at about 85 or 90 yards, and a hawk 
at about 100 yards (one shot each) with 
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this bullet, and one lynx. This lynx I fired 
four shots at—the first at about 75 
the other three at distances of 25 
yards. 


yards, 
to 35 
All of the shots landed, but would 
not have needed more than one had I placed 
it properly, but did not see the lynx plainly 
except for one shot and that one running. 
Not being fully satisfied, however, with this 
load, I sent to the Ideal people for sample 
bullet No. 36275 and found that it sized down 
easily to .358 and have ordered No. 3 Spe- 
cial tool double adjustable chamber to load 
this bullet (160-grain). I expect this any 
day and when it comes, and I have had 
time to test it, will certainly take pleasure 
in giving the readers of Outdoor Life the 
benefit of my experiments. I expect to load 
this bullet seated in shell to cover’ both 
grooves and slightly crimped. As it will not 
occupy as much room in shell as bullet No. 
358250, I think I can use 23 grains powder— 
22 at the least—and feel sure that it will be 
the ideal load. 

I have a suggestion to offer to those who 
have Colt’s revolvers chambered for the old 
.38 long and short cartridges: By using the 
.38 S. & W. Special shell in these guns and 
Ideal bullet 35870, 150-grain (hollow base), 
and 22 or 23 grains powder (or equivalent 
loads of smokeless), they can produce a load 
that will be equal to the “Special,” though 
of course a little more trouble to load owing 
to hollow base, ball being somewhat more 
difficult to cast and lubricate. Mr. De 
Angelis has one of these old style Colts and 
at my suggestion he has been using these 
cartridges and smokeless powder in same 
and says the results were very satisfactory. 
Later on I hope to write more fully regard- 
ing our success with the two last mentioned 
loads for these guns. 


ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


LYMAN RECEIVER SIGHT ON SAVAGE RIFLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
hear from someone who has had experience 
with the Lyman receiver sight on the Savage 
rifle. Is not the peep-hole too far from the 
eye for quick work? 

I have shot a good many different cali- 
bers of various manufacturers, but the .303 
Savage suits me best, though I have a few 
unimportant criticisms to make. The lower~ 


end of the trigger is too close to the joint 
in the lever for using lever swiftly, and the 
open top of receiver lets snow, dirt and 
pine needles into magazine. The .33 Win- 
chester is my second choice of a rifle for 
this country, where the Rocky mountain 
white-tail deer is the principal game shot, 
though there are a few goats, sheep, elk, 
bear and mountain lions each season. 
G. H. BARNHILL. 
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GIVES HIS EXPERIENCE WITH THE SAVAGE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since seeing the 
inquiry of Mr. G. W. Swan regarding the 
Savage rifie, I have waited for the replies in 
order to see if others have had 
with theirs that I have 
mine. I have owned two of them—one a 
and the 25-35 carbine, which 
I now own—and have found the same failing 
in each: that in fast the shell 
seems to be too long to work smoothly, as 
the point of the bullet strikes and sticks 
just before it enters the chamber. Another 
fault is that the micrometer rear sight sent 
out on the carbine is altogether too light and 
fragile to stand the rough usage a gun is 
bound to receive when hauled around in a 
wagon or carried Other- 


the same 


trouble had with 


22 
Ud 


other a 


shooting 


over the saddle. 


wise the Savage is a good gun. The range, 
penetration and accuracy are not excelled 
by any gun that I have used of the same 
caliber. 

In answer to the query of Mr. T. E. Stark 
as to the striking energy of the .25-35, will 
say that with my carbine, at fifty yards, 
three out of five bullets will go through an 
8-inch pitch pine post, using soft-nose bul- 
with the factory load. I have never 
tried the full-mantled bullet in it. On deer 
and wolves it is a winner. I 
killed a gray wolf with mine at 310 yards. 

The Savage guns will give the best re- 
sults if used with the S. A. company amp- 
nition, as it is expressly loaded for them. 

FRED HENDRICKS. 


lets 


or coyotes 


PREFERS “SMOKE POWDER.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Someone has said 
in these columns that heavy 
smokeless powder were not _ satisfactory. 
That has been my _ experience, 
12-gauge Winchester with the maximum 
factory load, 3% drams smokeless. The re- 
coil is painful, makes the head ache, eyes 
run and in my case makes sport into tor- 
ture. With 3% drams black 


charges of 


using a 


powder and 


same charge shot you kill cleaner and of- 
tener, because your recoil is straight back 
(not that jump that butts you all over), you 
do not flinch, and you know you are within 
a safe limit. I know lots of people will not 
think this logical, but when you shoot over 
three drams of smokeless you are apt to 
kill at both ends of the gun. 
SMOKE POWDER. 


THE HAINES MODEL REVOLVER AND REMINGTON-LEE RIFLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been fol- 
lowing the discussion of the proposed new 
Haines model and I think the model all that 
could be asked for, but think it should be 
made in the .38 S. & W. Special and also 
44 and .45 calibers. 


I owned a .38 S. & W. Military model 
and liked the cartridge for target work, but 
think the charge a little light for large 
game. I have seen dogs shot with the .38 
caliber—and they were hit hard, too—that 
would have acted differently if they had 
been hit in the same spot with the .44 or 
45 calibers. 


Beyond doubt the revolver Captain Wal- 
lace used was a Colt, single action, .45 call- 


ber. Is it not possible there would have 
been a different story to tell if Captain Wal- 
lace had been using a .38 S. & W. Special 


cartridge, even though it was used in a sin- 


gle action revolver? I do not want to be 
misunderstood, as I favor the single action 
revolvers, and while the proposed revolver 
would make an ideal target revolver, for 
hard hitting it can not be expected to do the 
work of the .44 or .45 calibers. The average 
man is not often called upon to defend his 
life with a gun, but should occasion demand, 
he not only needs a gun that has a reliable 
action, but also a cartridge that will put the 
other fellow out of “biz’’ quick. 


I am at present using a Colt New Service 
.44. It is a good gun, but I would rather it 
was a single action, as I never use it as a 
double action. 


Growler asks in the July number con- 
cerning the Remington-Lee sporting rifle. I 
have used the Remington-Lee in the follow- 
ing cartridges: .30-30, .30-40, 7 mm., and 
.88-72-275. They were all good guns, but, 
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like Growler, I preferred the larger lead bul- 
let, sO gave my order for a Remington-Lee 
sporting rifle, .38-72-275, light weight (6% 
pounds), rubber shot gun butt, 28-inch bar- 
rel, fitted with Lyman semi-jack front sight 
and the new Lyman receiver sight. At a 
small cost the trigger is given a clean pull 
that entirely does away with the creep. The 


Remington company also makes this rifle 
in heavier weights, 8% to 9 pounds, to han- 
dle all the heavy charges. Should Growler 
desire a Remington-Lee, he would do well to 
send for a Lyman catalogue. Their rifles 
are sighted o. k. and their prices are very 


reasonable. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


WHY NOT APPLY DOUBLE-ACTION MECHANISM TO RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have a double 
action Colt revolver which I shall promptly 
discard when the new model is out—if it 
ever comes. I had to get double action to 
get caliber and weight to suit me or I cer- 
tainly would have gotten single action. 
What I would like some friend who favors 
double action to tell me is, why the double 
action mechanism has not been applied to 
shotguns and rifles. I can not see why it 
would not work as advantageously on these 
guns as on revolvers. If shooting strictly 
double action does not affect the accuracy 
of one’s aim, why not make shotguns double 
action? At bird shooting it would certainly 
help get the second shot in quicker, when a 
fellow had failed to have both hammers 
cocked, as I have known to sometimes hap- 
pen. POOR SHOT. 


The above note from a subscriber was 
referred to Mr. Ashley A. Haines for reply, 
who writes as follows: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—As I understand 
your correspondent, he wishes someone who 
“favors” double action guns to tell him why 
the same has not been applied to shotguns 
and rifles. Now, Mr. Editor, I fear you have 
made a mistake in referring this to me, for 
it must be pretty generally known to Out- 
door Life readers by this time that I do not 
“favor” double action (except, perhaps, in 
pocket weapons) at all. However, I'll give 
my opinion on the above and hope someone 
who does “favor” the double action may 
later answer your correspondent’s query 
more fully. 


Probably the best reason that one could 
give for the double action not having been 
used in rifles and shotguns is that it was 
not practicable. On double barrel guns an 
exceptionally large trigger guard would have 
been necessary owing to extraordinary 
sweep of the triggers which is characteristic 
of everything double action. If a one-trigger, 
double action, barrel gun could be 
made and supplied with enough complicated 
“safeties” to make the thing positively dan- 
then it is quite probable that that 
class of shooters who wish to be up to date 
would smother the makers with orders for 
such an arm. 


double 


gerous, 


As to the double action feature working 
as advantageously on rifles and shotguns as 
on revolvers, can only say that in the opin- 
ion of many it is very doubtful whether the 
double action arrangement is an advantage 
on any arm. 


Probably the best improvement that 
could now be added to firearms in the way 
of a safety which would enable the shooter 
to carry the gun cocked at all times would 
be an automatic safety which would release 
the triggers when right hand grasped the 
wrist of stock at the moment of firing. 
There would be no shots lost by a man not 
having his gun cocked nor no time lost by 
operating the ordinary safety, and as the 
trigger pull would be same as any ordinary 
gun, the feature would be far preferable to 
any double action arrangement that would 
ever likely be offered the shooter. 


ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


AN OLD-TIMER GIVES EXPERIMENTS WITH BULLETS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I will give my ex- 
perience with different kinds of bullets. I 
use two rifles, 32-40 and .30-30 Marlin. I 
don’t like the metal jacket bullet. I use in 


my .30-30 balls composed of one-fourth tin 
and three-fourths lead, which makes a very 
hard ball, but not as severe as the metal 
jacket on the rifling. After my _ shell is 
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loaded I take my saw, which cuts about 
1-32 inch wide, and saw down half way to 
the shell at right angles; that leaves the 
point in four sections, and then dip them in 
melted tallow. It is the “wickedest” ball 
that I have ever used and I have owned a 
rifle ever since I was a small boy (that is 
forty years). This ball does not work so 
well on .32-40 as it does on the .30-30, as the 
twist on the .32-40 is sixteen inches and the 
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.30-30 is ten inches. The most of the tallow 
leaves the saw cuts as it passes out of the 
rifle so that I use no lubricant in loading and 
the lubricated ball is a damage to smokeless 
powder. I would like to have some of you 
western riflemen try this make of ball on 
large game. In shooting skunks and wood- 
chucks, if they are near their burrow, they 
don’t have time to drop into their holes. 
W. W. JEFFRIES. 


WANTS A 22 LONG HIGH-POWER RIFLE CARTRIDGE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
know if there are not enough sportsmen 
in favor of having a high-power .22 long 
rifle cartridge to make it an object for the 
Winchester people to put one on the mar- 
ket. The .22 long rifle is the most accurate 
one in the .22 line, but is not quite power- 
ful enough when you must shoot to the top 
of very tall trees for squirrel, or at times 
when you are hunting birds. For coon, 
wildcat, fox and all such game you wish 
for a little stronger cartridge. 


Some of you may ask, why not use the 
.22-7-45? It is crimped tight in the shell, 
and is nothing like as accurate as the .22 
long rifle; so I think the .22 long rifle with 
good smokeless powder and possibly the 
bullet tempered a little harder, would give 
us more penetration, a higher velocity and 
a better cartridge for small game. 

Let us have it. All sbortsmen inter 
ested in small game shooting should help it 


long. 
— E. F. BIRD. 


MR. BROWN’S EXPERIMENTS WITH THE MARLIN. ’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I like what A. M. 
Rodgers and J. C. Hancock say in the July 
number of Outdoor Life about the reliability 
of the Marlin rifle, but my experience with 
bottleneck and straight taper shells differs 
from that of Mr. Rodgers. 

I owned a .30-30 and a .32 Special Marlin 
and in reloading with full charges of “Light- 
ning,” I have never succeeded in using a 
shell more than five times in either rifle. 
I disposed of those rifles and got a .32-40 
Marlin and with the same powder I have 
fired a shell twelve times before it broke and 
they average seven or eight times, resizing 
the muzzle at each reloading. U. M. C. 
shells were used in all tests. 

As to accuracy, I can detect no difference 
in any of these rifles when high power loads 
are used, but with black powder the .32-40 
is slightly better than the .32 Special. I 
have been unable to secure as accurate re- 
sults with “Sharpshooter” as with black 
powder and semi-smokeless beyond fifty 
yards, owing to the variable velocity of 
“Sharpshooter,” due, probably, to difficulty 
in measuring it exactly. Another advantage 





black powder and semi-smokeless have is 
the increased durability of the shells when 
kept clean. 

For black powder and semi-smokeless [I 
use a bullet 95 per cent. lead and 5 per cent. 
tin; and for smokeless, 88 per cent. lead, 6 
per cent. antimony and 6 per cent. tin. 

With smokeless I get best results with a 
large air space and find 11 grains of “Sharp 
shooter” all the bullet will stand. 

For high power loads I use 25 grains 
“Lightning” and wire-patched or full metal- 
patched bullets. The wire-patched bullets 
give the flattest trajectory and are all one 
could wish for bear and deer. 


I have my rifle sighted correctly for 100 
yards with high power loads and for black 
powder I raise my Marlin receiver sight 
three notches. At 200 yards the high power 
cartridge groups about two inches to the 
right and the black powder loads an inch to 
the left of line of sight. 

Recently I compared my .32-40 with a .303 
Savage for penetration with full metal- 
patched bullets in Oregon pine, %-inch 
boards. The .32-40 penetrated twenty boards 
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and the Savage twenty-two. Savage car- 
tridges were used in the .303 and U. M. C. 
in .32-40. I like the Marlin receiver sight 
better than the Lyman No. 1 sight, because 
it can not jab you in the eye, and gives room 
for a good grip and is not getting caught in 
the brush. I think it just as quick and about 
as accurate, at least on game. 

I think all beginners should use some 
kind of an aperture sight, as they are so 


much simpler to aim with and do away with 
all the squinting necessary to get the front 
sight centered in an open sight notch. 

Novices should bear in mind that there 
is a vast difference between shooting game 
and shooting bullets into a log and chopping 
them out. 

Put me down for one of those Haines 


model Colts. 
M. 8. BROWN. 


THE REMINGTON-LEE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As I have seen 
questions in Outdoor Life about Remington- 
Lee rifles but no answers thereon, I will, al- 
though not of any prominence, answer 
“Growler.” I am one of the proud owners 
of a Remington-Lee rifle, caliber .38-55, and 
like it very well. Simplicity, cleanliness, 
and accuracy are properties as indicate the 
Remington rifles, and the Lee action (bolt 
action) is the best action made in America 
and a very good second to the best in the 
world, the Mauser. As I recommend the 
Remington I know what I am talking about. 
The first gun I had was a .22 single-shot 
Remington rifle, about twenty-eight years 


ago, and still, six years ago, after many 
thousand shots, it was just as good as when 
new. Some ten years ago I bought a .50 
caliber Army rifle, and it was used for about 
six years and about 1,000 or 1,200 shots fired 
each year, and never a repair was done on 
it. Now I am the owner of the .38-55 Rem- 
ington-Lee and a Remington grade A, and 
have had them about a year and a half. 
These have always given perfect satisfac- 
tion. If there are any questions which you, 
Mr. “Growler,” want answered, and no bet- 
ter authority is to be had, I will be glad to 
do it, if you will use Outdoor Life as a me 
dium or write direct. “SWEDE.” 


A CONFESSED CRANK. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am not a sub- 
scriber to the best magazine of its kind, 
but buy it from the news dealers each 
month. In my humble opinion, each feature 
of Outdoor Life is superior to all others, not 
barring the high-priced publications; but 
that which holds the intensest interest is 
the gun crank. I love a crank, for you will 
always find him honest. I, myself, am not 
only a “gun crank,” but a “rank crank” in 
business, as well. If I engage a stenog- 
rapher, I stipulate that she shall not chew 
gum or use perfumery instead of soap. I 
have used all the popular makes—guns, I 
mean—and have drawn my own conclusions, 
which are different from all others who have 
spoken out in camp so far. What’s the use 
of being anything unless you can be the top- 
notcher—a cranky crank? I would love to 
read from the facile pen of some novice the 
expression of the wonderful convolutions of 
his “gray matter” in endeavoring to find out 


the best gun, from reading the opinions of 
experienced hunters! 

I made my first hunt in the Rockies in 
1873, using a double barreled, muzzle load- 
ing rifle and a “Needle” gun. I believed the 
latter to be the best gun made and am still 
of the opinion. Even now one sometimes 
meets with an old-timer who prefers it. I 
have found that all the popular makes have 
points superior to all others. The only ques- 
tion, with me, is the preponderance. After 
all, it is “the man behind the gun” that 
counts for most. I have known men who, 
with a few preliminary shots, could hit the 
mark with any old sawed-off gun. 

Up to the coming of your July issue, I 
pinned my faith to the Winchester .30-30 
for an all-around gun. A_ shot properly 
placed will bring down any game on the 
American continent, while the supplemen- 
tary chamber enables one to shoot small 
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game satisfactorily. 
sired in a gun? 
Having in view my next hunting trip, 
which will be early in September, in the 
northwest corner of Montana, where most all 
kinds of large game are to be found, the ar- 
ticle of P. D. Hale, in July issue of Outdoor 
Life attracts my intense interest, in that it 


What more is to be de- 


LIFE 


mentions a new gun—the Springfield .30-45. 
From his talk it would seem to be superior to 
the .30-30, which, if true, makes me desirous 
of making its acquaintance. It brings to 
mind the old Springfield Needle gun I used 
in the early ’70s, much improved, of course. 
I would be pleased to have the address of 
the maker. T. J. JEFFRIES. 


A PROPOSED NEW CARTRIDGE FOR THE '92 MODEL WINCHESTER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing cut 
of the proposed .35 high power cartridge for 
the ’92 model Winchester rifle that I think 
will interest some of your readers. The 
drawing was made for me by Mr. E. H. 
Hooper of Norfolk, Va., the gentleman who 
also drew the excellent cut of the proposed 
new model revolver which appeared in the 
June issue of Outdoor Life. 

The cut of cartridge herewith submitted 
I trust you will have reproduced. This cut 
represents the .38-40, “necked” down to .35, 
and, as I have stated before, I think should 
hold enough high pressure powder to impart 
a muzzle velocity to the bullet (which should 
weigh from 160 to 180 grains) of at least 
1,900 feet per second. 

These cartridges (if ever made) could, I 
think, be purchased for about $1 per box of 
fifty, which would be considerably cheaper 
than any cartridge now made using high 
pressure powder and giving similar results. 





This cartridge should become one of the 
most popular—it seems to me—for hunting 


purposes, for, like the old well-known— 
though often now spoken lightly of—.44-40, 
the arm using it would be light, the action 
sure, strong and reliable, while it would 
place fifteen shots at the shooter’s disposal 
instead of ten, as is the case with a .30-30 
or similar gun, and the cheapness of the 


cartridge would induce many to buy a gun 
of this size who would not buy one using 
more expensive ammunition. It seems to me 
that the advocates of the new cartridge are 
asking nothing unreasonable when they ask 
the Winchester people to supply the ’92 
model adapted to this cartridge. 
ASHLEY A. HAINES. 





Queries and Answers. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have a Spanish 

Mauser with 300 military cartridges. As a 

reader of your valuable magazine may I ask 

the best and easiest method of “nicking’ 

them so that the bullet will expand when 

striking? E. W. LEARY. 
Philadelphia, 


Answer.—File a cross over the end of 
bullet with three-cornered file and continue 
the four arms of this cross down on bullet 
about 3-16 inch from tip, just deep enough 
to cut through the jacket. We know of 
several who have done this with great suc 


cess on such bullets. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have a 12-gauge 
double shotgun which I bought of a local 
dealer in a small town for $12. He got it 
from a wholesale hardware house in De- 
troit. It has 30-inch barrels, walnut stock, 
pistol grip, rubber buttplate, is top action 
and automatic extractor. On matting be 
tween barrels is stamped “Genuine Lami- 
nated Steel.” Left barrel marked “Choke 
Bored.” Left side of lock stamped “‘T. Bar- 
ker, New York.” The number is 11499. This 
gun is an excellent shooter. It looks to me 
as though I had a bargain. But I never 
heard of Barker guns and would like you 
to advise me through your valuable maga- 
zine as to what you know of them. 


GREENHORN 
Brighton, Mich. 


Answer.—Replying to your favor regard 
the 12 gauge gun which you have, 
marked “T. Barker, New York,” on the lock, 
would say that we have never heard of such 
a maker and therefore do not believe he 
was a very reputable gun manufacturer. 


ing 


Hatching Quail Eggs in an Incubator. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Not long ago, in 
cutting a field of clover, I cut over some 
quail nests. I hatched the eggs in an incu- 
bator. Please let me know through Outdoor 
Life if, under the laws of Colorado, I would 
be allowed to domesticate them or keep 


tiem for propagating the quail in this coun- 
[9] 


try, as they are very scarce and | would lik« 
to see them grow more plentiful 


WALTER C. NORTON 


Canon City, Colo. 


Answer.—The game laws of Colorado p 
vide: that no nest or eggs of game 
shall be molested, therefore 
lated the law in taking eggs We 
would advise you, in order to escape pros 
ecution (or any chance of it), to free the 
birds, as they are the property of the state. 


you have 


these 


Editor Outdoor Life:—What is the life 
of a H. P. smokeless sporting cartridge? | 
have some I have had for three years. Are 
they still effective for big game shooting? 
The calibers are .45-70 H. V. and .303 Savage 


THEODORE LAYMAN 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


Answer.—Under favorable conditions the 
modern high-power cartridges may be kept 
almost an indefinite period before using 
This is different, however, with black pow- 
der, as it will in time cake and deteriorate 
—Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like the 
readers of Outdoor Life that have used bow 
facing oars to tell me their experience with 
same, also the make and price. 

FRED T. FOOTE 
Laclede, Idaho. 


Pneumatic Decoys. 

Pneumatic decoy ducks are all right if 
you do not shoot them accidentally, as one 
does when shooting over 
They won’t stand up long after a shot goes 
through them, but act like a pneumatic bike 
tire “CAMEO.” 


often decoys 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have used 
matic decoys exclusively for the last four- 
teen years and have found them entirely sat- 
isfactory under all conditions. 

If they become a little porous in a year 
or so they can be made airtight again by 
painting them with a liquid composed of 
nine parts of raw linseed oil and one part 
of light colored Japan. L. BISCOE. 
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Outdoor Life for October 


WILL BE FULL OF GOOD THINGS 
(As Will Every Issue During the Coming 12 Months) 





Old Badgley’s Order, By N. H. 
Crowell. 

This is an exceedingly inter- 
esting story by that prince of 
entertainers, whose humorous 
work is now classed with the 
best. It is illustrated by two 
special full-page drawings by 
Nina B. Mason. 


Through the Gulf of Anadir, by Dr. 
J. W. Shults. 

While this is a continuation 
of Dr. Shults’ articles on 
Alaska and Siberia, that have 
been running in Outdoor Life 
for a couple of years, yet (as 
is every other chapter) it is 
complete in itself, and carries 
the reader over an interesting 
and instructive trip. 


Jncle Sam's Zoo, by J. A. Foote. 
The National Zoo at Wash- 
ington is of universal interest 
to sportsmen and nature lov- 
ers, and Mr. Foote depicts it in 
realistic fashion, accompany 
ing the story with several good 


and novel photographs. 


Successful Moose Hunting, by Chas. 
L. Barker. 


There are none who can tell 
well as ose who know. 
Therefor it 1s resupposed 
that Mr. Barke« can give our 
readers mal interesting tips 


and recite son entertaining 
incidents, for he has been a 
moose and caribou guide for 
years. The photos accompany 


ing the story are superb. 


" We mentior 


followine 
Lk WINE 


President Roosevelt's New Hunting 
Lodge, by Walden Fawcett. 


A story of a secluded nook 
in the Virginia hills, where the 
President is wont to hie him- 
self when his arduous labors 
cease long enough to let him 
go; with three clever illustra- 
tions. 


What Life Means to Me, by John 
Burroughs. 


This gentleman, one of the 
greatest of living naturalists, 
is well capable of speaking of 
the simple life which nas 
made a ripe old age seem sweet 
to him. 


The First American to Climb the 
Meerauger-Spitz, by F. J. Koch. 
Few Americans have trav- 
eled more extensively than Mr. 
Koch, both in this country and 
and abroad; therefore what he 
he has to say regarding his 
climb up this famous peak will 
be looked forward to with in- 
terest by outdoor lovers every- 
where 


First Aid to Injured Sportsmen, by 
M. W. Newcomb, M. D. 

At this season of the year 
more especially, when hunters 
are preparing to go to the hills 
for big game, these valuable 
pointers should be thoroughly 
digested and remembered. No 
one is more competent to speak 
on this subject thaa Dr. New- 
comb. 
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There is no one of the sportsman maga- 
zines that has shown so marked improve 
ment in both matter and make-up as Outdoor 
Life in the past two years. It brings the 
mountain scenes, the hunting trips and fish- 
ing excursions to the very door of the poor 
devil in the East who thinks he is living in 
civilization, and who is striving to make a 
show he is not entitled to and is always just 
a little behind his ambition. I long to read 
it from month to month and then am sorry 
I have read it because it makes me homesick 
for the joys and reality of the life it por- 
trays. If one wants to be contented, don’t 
taste the sweets of life next to Nature in 
the dear old Rockies and then come back 
East and read Outdoor Life. The beauties 
and delights of your vast hunting grounds 
in the northwestern part of the state are be- 
ing marred by the artery of commerce now 
being constructed, but it can’t reach every 
canon nor every park, and Nature will still 
beam with its beauties and simplicity as 
well as its grandeur, and afford a camping 
place for the man who has sense enough to 
test its challenge for an outing or a life 
the like of which is not excelled, if equaled, 
anywhere. May your valuable magazine 
continue to thrive and the Rockies continue 
to bestow their bounteous pleasures on your 
deluded cousins in the East who think they 
are making a mark and trying to improve 
Nature by turning its waterfalls into elec- 
tricity with which they may be _ rushed 
through life at lightning speed.—A. L. C., 
Pennsylvania. 

+ + + 

Mr. Ed Heagney of California writes as 
follows: “I noticed in your July issue an 
article by H. V. Blaxter, ‘Snake Bites and 
Their Remedies.’ I would like to offer a 
very simple and effective remedy that is 
used here by miners, prospectors and In- 
dians in the Sierra Nevada mountains, 
where rattlers are very thick and one has 
to keep a continuous watch for them. This 
remedy is very simple and will be found in 
nearly every camp or farm house in this 
country. Here it is: Take an onion, slice 
and sprinkle liberally with salt; put in a 
cloth and mash to a pulp; place on the bite- 


The Mixed Bag Department. 


and bind not too tight; repeat several times 
and as you remove you will notice each ap- 
plication has turned green. Bind limb above 


bite, if possible, to keep poison out of the 
system. Drink plenty of whisky, if obtain 
able; if not, the onion will do the work. It 


is not necessary to lacerate. I have seen 
this remedy used always with success 
+ + 


Sam Stevens of Colorado in a recent let- 
ter relates the following incident: “A few 
days ago I was well flogged about the legs 
by a blue grouse hen in her endeavors to 
drive me away from her small chicks. I 
tried to get her picture, but failed on ac- 
count of poor light. She was very persistent 
in her fight and acted much the same as an 
old barnyard hen often does. I have often 
seen them run about acting crippled and re- 
sorting to many tricks to decoy a person 
away from their young, but this was my 
first experience with a genuine fighting 
grouse. Did any of your readers ever have 
a like experience?” 

* + + 

Mr. R. W. Mathews of Minneapolis thinks 
“Outdoor Life is the best of its kind pub- 
lished in the United States because it is 
practical and I should judge the _ editors 
were sportsmen.” 

+ + 

An eastern subscriber writes: “Mayb« 
some one of your subscribers can tell 
why United States government holsters are 
made and carried left-handed, when it is 
safe to say 75 per cent. of the men are right 
handed. They shoot at target right-hand 
and go into action with a pistol in the 
evidently to make a noise. It would seen 
to the average spectator that many of 
army customs were for looks. Wi som 
reader explain this apparent freak? 

e+ + + 

A Connecticut subscriber says for the 
benefit of Mr. N. R. Lippincott regarding 
the making over of a Remington P. & B 
.44 that he found the labor would cost about 
$5, also that he could buy the same thing 
all made over to take the .44 Colt shell, for 
$4.85. If Mr. L. would like to know where 
a card to Outdoor Life will bring him the 
information. 
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previously considered 








they have been from a commercial stand- 
point The big smelters are now working 
over old slag which in former years was not 
thought to contain enough metal to pay for 
treating it With improved methods how 
ever, the modern smelter finds this old dump- 
pile exceedingly valuable We also see this 
idea caried out in the woolen goods business 
Machines are now used to work over woolen 
rags, old clothes, carpets, etc. This material 
which was at one time destroyed as refuse 
is now carefully cleaned, made into yarn and 
eventually finds itself back in the cheaper 
grades of woolen clothing. It is said that 
in Paris the garbage wagons have nothing 
to collect except ashes, all other household 
refuse being in some way utilized; and the 
French are the most thrifty people in the 
world to-day. 

The users of shot guns are every day 
throwing away in empty shells, literally 
thousands of dollars. These empty shells if 
purchased new, cost on an average about one 
cent each, and anyone who states that the 
utility of the shell is limited to one dis- 
charge offers an insult to the intelligence of 
his hearers. The purpose of the shell is 
simply that of an envelope which carries the 
charge of powder, shot and wadding in a 
form which is more convenient than the old 
powder and shot flask. As long as the shell 
retains its original form or shape it is suit- 
able for its original function; that of carry- 
ing the charge of powder, shot and wadding 
Not all shells come out of the strain of the 
first discharge in condition to be re-loaded 
Some have the open end torn off by the ex- 
plosion, some are ruined by the brass head 
being pulled off in ejecting and a very few 
are spoiled by the primer seat going out wit 
the charge The average number of shells 
thus injured however is very small, not 
over about five per cent., and it is an easy 
matter to detect these shells and discard 
them \ll of the other shells are suitable 
for reloading and a shooter who throws them 
away is deserving of scant sympathy when 
he complains about the high price of ammu- 
nition The difficulties attending the _ re- 
loading of shells have been largely overcome 
by the introduction of the Rapid Repair Mill 
made by W. P. Markle & Co., of St. Louis, 
whose advertisement appears in another 
column. We show acut of this machine 
herewith The machine first resizes the 
shell, without which the reloaded shell is 
apt to fit tightly in the gun Next it decaps, 
recaps and irons. the shell. All of these 
operations are done with the one machine 
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“A GREAT WILD FOWL GUN” @ pea ee 


said an old sportsman, the other day. ‘I get wonderful 
patterns even with No. 1 shot and it shoots through more 
fA\ leaves of a magazine than my other repeating and double duck guns.” 
[Aa\ That proves the statements that this gun has the famous Remington 
AR choke and that the barrel does not recoil until the shot leaves the gun. 
It loads itself by using the ‘‘kick”’ to operate the 
' breech machanism, It’s safe and lists 
wl WW, P~ at pe subject to dealers’ discounts. 
 ¢ ¢ / end to New York Office for Literature. 
y /) REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY) 
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The Satisfied - 
SPORTSMAN 


is the one who has'a rifle that fulfills all his requirements. A nile that can be 
depended on in cases of emergencies—Such a one will be found in the 


ee ss 7 

Savage “Take Down’ Rifle 

(CALIBER 303, 30-30, 32-40, 38-55, 25-35 
A new model easily and quickly taken apart for cleaning 
or packing, and reassembled without the aid of any tool. 
The “Take Down” feature in no way interfers with the 
strength or accuracy of the weapon. It has a 26 inch 
barrel, with cylindrical magazine. Weight 7 3-4 
pounds. Send for Catalogue and full description. 





















Our Savage Featherweight Sporting Rifle is the lightest ‘‘big 
game” weapon ever made. Weight 6 pounds 
Caliber 25-35, 3030 and 38 


SAVAGE ARMS Co. 822°5Re oe" 
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without removing the shell 
ber which 


from the cham- 
originally receives it The next 
thing is to reload the repaired shell. This 
is done rapidly and accurately on the Ideal 


Loading Machine and a shell is turned out 
which is thoroughly reliable nd has the 
added advantage of being loaded exactly ac- 


; 


individual taste of the 
The advent of the Rapid Repair 
Mill makes a distinct advance in the matter 
of ammunition for both trap and field shoot- 
ing and we predict for it an 
ularity 


cording to the 
shooter. 


increasing pop- 


THE U. M. C. SHORE DINNER. 


On July 14th, the office employes and fore- 
men of the Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany’s factory of Bridgeport, held their an- 
nual shore dinner and outing at Savin Rock, 
some twelve miles from 
manager, superintendent, 


Bridgeport The 
engineers and sci- 
entific experts, together with the foremen of 
sixty departments, made up a party of nearly 
100 men, who well represented the many 
work required in the 
enormous factory of the I x. CC. Co. The 


branches of expert 


party spent the afternoon in various amuse- 
ments and paid a visit to the White City. 
The menu consisted of the following 
Infallible clam chowder, necked and 
Straight; Savage blue fish waterproofed; 


potatoes; high 


“sup- 


plies:” 


greaseproof fried power 
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Onions; swaged olives, 8S. L.; soft-pointed 
metal cased lobsters (sectional view); 
broiled chicken with iron reinforce; smoke- 


less coffee; extra long cigars, paper patched. 


crabs; 





LIGHTS YOUR PIPE IN WIND, RAIN OR 


SNOW. 
The Matchless Cigar Lighter is built on 


correct principles, therefore it has become 
popular among all outdoor sportsmen. A 
light is produced by quickly lifting a ratchet 
which rapidly revolves a steel wheel against 
a small cube of flint—the sparks lighting the 
charred end of the wick—therefore the 
“harder it blows the brighter it glows.” The 
wick and flint cube can be replaced at nom- 


inal cost. A dozen wicks will last for 
months, while the flint cube will last for 
years Dealers supply the Matchless Cigar 


Lighter at 50 cents. 
for two years by 
Matchless Cigar 
St., New York 


They are guaranteed 
the manufacturers, The 
Lighter Mfg. Co., 16 John 





DO YOU USE “STONOIL”? 


For 25 cents, or 10 cents, a sportsman can 
keep his firearms in the best of condition for 
many months by using “Stonoil,” manufac- 
tured by the Pike Manufacturing Company 
of Pike, N. H This well-known manufactur- 











PROVES 





RYE 


BEST. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md 











FIFTY YEARS’ TEST 


HUNTER 


FINE, RICH FLAVOR 
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DIAMOND 
HUNTING <6]¢> HATCHET 


The THINNEST and TOUGHEST Hatchet made. 












The ONLY Hatchet that will CUT fresh or DRY BONES and 
HEMLOCK KNOTS without spoiling the edge. 





Has a tempered steel poll with a claw for pulling nails. 








IT WILL CHOP YOUR WOOD 
CUT UP YOUR GAME 

AND 
STILL KEEP 






is selected second growth white oak, shaped 
so that it CANNOT SLIP OR TURN in 











your hand, and is fitted with the ITS 








JONES ADJUSTABLE HANDLE FASTENER. 
(Patent Applied for.) 


RAZOR 
EDGE 






If the handle shrinks, ) “ JUST 
If you want to take the handle out, TURN THE 
If you want to put a new handle in, ) SCREW.” 


Length over all 16 inches. Weight complete 1 '4 to 2 lbs. as desired. 
PRICE, with leather sheath for carrying on your belt, $2.50. 


DIAMOND TOOL COMPANY 
83 Pearl Street Dept. A 


For sale by dealers, or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


Boston, Mass. 


We also make a CAMP AXE, weighing 2 to 4 lbs., with the SAME UNEXCELLED FEATURES (but without the sheath 
and claw) for $2.50, or with sheath for $3.25. When you order, give weight of axe and length of handle desired. 

















FOX TRAPPING 


A Book of Instructions Telling How 
to Trap, Snare, Poison and 
Shoot. A Valuable Book 
for Trappers. 


Live Game for Stocking 
Game Preserves 
and Parks 


Wild Caught Hungarian Partridges, 
Pheasants. Hares, Roe Deer, Delivery 
November-February. From my park I can 
offer 20 strongest Hungarian Red Deer, 50 
Fallow Deer, 12 Axis Deer, 20 Roe Deer, 12 
Lamas, Flamingoes, Pelicans, Cranes, 
White Storks, Rheas, 30 Pairs of White 
and Black Swans, 10 Pairs of Black Necked 





This book is edited by A. R. Harding of the 
Hunter—Trader—Trapper, is illustrated, con 
tains about 200 pages and is divided into twenty- 
two Chapers, as follows: 


Swans, 100 Pairs Fancy Ducks as Man- I General Information. II. Bai te and Scents 
darins, Carolinas, Widgeons, Teals, Pin- Ill. Foxes and Odor. IV. Chaff Me Scent 
tails, Wild Geese, White and Blue Pea V. Traps and Hints. VI. All Round L. ota Set Vil 
Fowl. Fancy Pheasants, Golden, Silver Snow Set, VIII. Trapping Red Fox. IX. Red and 
and Common, Reeves, Amherst. Versicolor. Grey xX Wire and wine Snare XI Trap, Snare 
Elliot, Soemmering, Peacock. Swinhoe, Shooting and Poison. XII. My First Fox. XIII 


Tennessee preps Method XIV Many Good 
Methods red and the Old Trapper XVI 
Experienced rerpe r Tricks. XVII. Reynard Out 


Argus and Melanote Pheasants. 
During the Season October-December Live 
















Capercailzies and Black Game. 


WILD ANIMALS for ZOO and MANAGERIES: 
Lions, Leopards, Europ Lynxes, 100 Foxes, 


Etc. 
“JULIUS MORHR, Jr. 
Established for Export of Wild Animals and Live Game. 
ULM, GERMANY. 





For Prices and Particulars Apply to 


Messrs. WENZ & MACKENSEN 


AGENTS FOR THE U. S. A. 
YARDLEY, P. A. 











witted. XVIII. Fox Shooting XIX A Shrewd 
Fox. XX Still Hunting the Fox. X XI. Fox Ranches 
XXII. Steel Traps 


If all the methods as given in this book had 
been studied out by one man and he began 
trapping when Columbus discovered America, 
more than four hundred years ago, he would 
not be half completed 


Cloth Bound, 60c. 


Postage Included. 
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ng concern has, after many years experi- 
menting, succeeded in making an oil that 
will serve the purpose and which is abso- 
lutely free from any trace of acid or injuri- 
sus substances. The oi be ised for 
ibricating, polishing d preserving arti 
les from danger of rust \ x-ounce bot 
tle costs 25. cents and a two-ounce bottle 
osts 10 cents. It will f our readers to 
e 10 cents in stamps for a sample bottle 


A NEW HUNTING HATCHET. 


he Diamond hunting hatchet or 
has several novel features whic} 
peal to every one who hunts or 
It was originally made for 


] belt axe 
should ap- 
camps out 
sportsman who 


designed it because he could not buy what 
he considered a first-class imp and hunting 
hatchet—one that would do all kinds of work 
ind yet would “stand the racket It gave 
him and his friends (wh< lso hatchets 
made like it) so much satis tior ind there 
vere so many calls from others for it, that it 
was decided to put the hatchets on the mar- 
ket, and they are now being sold by the 
Diamond Tool Compar . Pear] street, 30s 
Mass (See thei ivertisement in this 

4 ie ) 
Some of its novel features re s follows 
lt has a handle so shaped that it annot 
rn in or slip through your |! and is 





Jones adjustable 


per tect 


tted with the 
is fastener is 
which enables you 


fastener 
adjustable one 
handle always 


to keep the 


ght, and yet is so made t t the handle 
in be instantly taken out for packing in 
our grip or to replace a broken one. This 
neans that you don’t have to drive in nails 
and wedges in the vain endeavor to keep 
the handle tight, nor do you when the 
indle breaks—have to burn out the old 
handle and spoil the temper of the hatchet 

And, “last but not least it has a won 
derful temper, for it will hop kinds of 
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wood, including the knots—-will cut up a 
deer or moose, bones and all—and its keen 
edge will still be there, ready for the next 


job We can heartily recommend it in every 


PUTMAN BOOTS. 

H. J. Putnam & Co., 26 Hennepin avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, have lately issued a 
special automobile boots of 
celebrated make For a quarter of_a 
century they have made a specialty of manu- 
facturing hunting, exploring and mining 
Indian-tanned moose-hide moccasins, 
et These goods are very largely used by 
hunters trappers, prospectors, engineers 
ranchmen, miners, etc., and after a quarter 
of a century of with this class of 
! Putnam company say they 


mel the 
arned to make a perfect boot.” 


catalogue of 


thelr 


boots 


contact 


“have 
“3-IN-1" PRIZE WINNERS. 


rhe G. W 
imous ° ir 


Cole Company, makers of the 
3-in-1" oll for guns, reels, etc, an- 
nounce the winners in their contest in which 
they offered $50 prizes for the best new use 
suggested for their oil. Among the hun- 
dreds of answers and new uses, the best one 
was for using “3-in-1"” to clean glass and 
The winners are as follows: 
\. C. Greenman, cleaning windows; D. B 
Francis, cleaning window glass and all other 
glass; Miss Ethelyn M. Draper, cleaning mir- 
Mrs. T. C. Cummings, to prevent frost 
from forming on windows; Mrs. J. L Byard; 
cleaning stained glass, cut glass vases, bowls, 





fiassware 


rors; 


ete.; Mrs. M. H. Burriss, polishing window 
glass by applying “3-in-1" with a cloth and 
applying with a chamois; John Schneider, 


cleaning spectacles; R. C 
windows; Mrs. J. E 
Mrs. A. A 


mirrors; 


Ulrich, cleaning 
Turner, polishing mir- 
Mudd, cleaning plate glass 
J. S. Livingston, cleaning looking 
glasses and watch crystals 


rors; 


A NEW STEVENS PISTOL. 


The J 





Stevens Arms and Tool ¢ Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass., have now ready for de- 
livery what they term the Stevens very 
latest—the No. 35 Offhand Target Pistol It 
was brought out to take care of the demand 

lS. 
irget pisto he ‘ t the Dia- 
mond” and at a popular price The No. 35 
Offhand Target Pistol will have the. heavy 
butt whi has made the ord Conlin” 
d “Gr l so poy r be se their “bal 


ance” and “hang Will be supplied with 
six-barrel, weight one pound six ounces, $7.50 
list; eight-inch barrel, weight one pound 
ten ounces, $8.50 list; and for .22 and .25 R 
F. ammu 2 


9° 


handling 


11tior the 


short 





long rifie and .22 
Armory carttridges. It 
to have the Stevens 


long, .22 Stevens-Pope 
will be guaranteed 
accuracy for which 
Stevens pistols and rifles have earned an in- 


ternational reputation 


























{ BEST FOR FIELD OR TARGETS 


Those who have tried Peters Shells or Cartridges prononnce 
them incomparably superior to other makes. Peters Cartridges 
have been used nine successive years by the winners of the 


U.S. Indoor Ritle Championship 


Peters Shells have made many notable records in 1906, recent ones being the Eastern 
Handicap, Championships of Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky, Minnesota, Etc. 

These victories translated into plain truth, mean that you can shoot better than you 
ever did before if you will only use Peters Ammunition. 


NEW YORK 


eR, LM THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati 
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OUTDOOR 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


THE IMPROVED 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES AND 
INSIST ON HAVING 

THE GENUINE 
“Ma The Name is 


stamped on every r 
loop— 


The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
MA SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
7 Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton Be 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
es, 
5 GEO. FROST CO., Mekers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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NOTES. 


At Rockford, Illinois, July 15th and 16th 
Mr. J. R. Graham won a imond badge ata 
score of 44 out of 50, and the special cup 
event, using Peters factory shells 
throughout the tournament 
The Hoxie Mushroom Bullet is supplied in 
all sizes by Montgomery, Ward & Co., Chi- 
cago and Kansas City, who have an advertise- 
ment in this issue The inventor, Mr. G. H 
Hoxie, 4440 Michigan avenue, Chicago, will 
cheerfully furnish any information desired 
regarding the bullets 
There is quite a little bustle going on in 
preparation for the Sea Girt meetings. There 
are also persistent rumors that there will be 
a change in the presidency of the National 
Rifle Association next meeting , western 
man wi probably be the hoi one can 
found who will ac ept it 
The Colorado Forestry Association has is- 
d a little folder cor rning “its origin, 
purposes and which should 
id by all those who are interested in 
reservation of ou orests A copy may 
addressin the Colorado Forestry 


ion, Denver 


Peak Inn yste a Colorado, 

1 rebuilt (having | destroyed by 
he spring) nd now open to the 
This hostlery : ynducted by Mr 

4. Mills, whose name is familiar to 
r Life readers ! ated in one 
beauty spots of tocky mountain 


loaded 


turers of 
of the win- 
‘ best new 


LIFE 


use of their product lt seems that a great 
many people have discovered that “3 in one” 
is mighty fine for cleaning and polishing 
windows, mirrors, glass over pictures, spec- 
tacles, watch crystals, cut glass, etc. 

At the 
Texas, 
broke 
ond 


three days’ 
June 27-29, 
366-400 the 
day 176-200; 
ning second 
days ,and 
average 

was high, 
used 


shoot 
Mrs. 

first 
the 


held at Brady, 
Ad. Topperwein 
day 97-100, the sec- 
third day 93-100; win- 
amateur average for the three 
was only two targets behind first 
On the first day her score of 97-100 
tieing with one professional 
Dead Shot smokeless powder. 


The Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y., writes 
“We have hardly ceased to rejoice over the 
Grand American Handicap having been won 
by a Smith gun, before a Smith automatic 
ejector fitted with the Hunter one-trigger 
won the Grand Eastern Handicap in Phila- 
delphia, July 19th, and to just top the cli- 
max, this gun was in the hands of our rep- 
resentative, Mr. Harvey McMurchy. Harvey, 
you know, is known as the ‘gentlemanly 
Mack,’ and when he is equipped with the 
Smith Automatic ejector fitted with the 
Hunter one-trigger he certainly can shoot 
some.” 


She 


At Cincinnati, 
Compte, shooting his Lefever 
match with Mr. Kahler, broke 100 straight 
and in his continued shooting broke 108 
straight At Wilmington, Ohio, he also broke 
97.6 per cent. out of 380 targets, 100 of these 
broken from the twenty-yard mark. 

The Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y., 
sent us one of their beautiful new dog 
ers. presenting a copy of an original 
ing by the famous animal painter, Edw. H 
Osthaus. The Hunter company will supply 
copies without advertising or printing on 
them at 25c each. 

In a recent 
author of the 
Miles of 
trained 


July 4th, Mr. Cc. O Le- 


gun in his 


has 
hang 
paint- 


letter to Mr. Ed F. Haberlein 
Amateur Trainer, Dr. J. A 
Charleston, S. C., writes: “I 
several dogs by your system 
greatest satisfaction; some of these dogs 
were ‘old sinners,’ and required a master 
hand to overcome, but by following the sug 
gestion in your book it was an easy matter 
Your system is simply inimitable.” Mr. J. C 
Roller, a professional dog trainer at Jones 
ville, Va., writes: “I think 1 have about all 
the standard works on dog training, but con- 
sider The Amateur Trainer the best work I 
have on the subject and am now training al! 


my dogs strictly in accordance with your 
system 


have 
with 


From the 1906 report of the chief game 
protector to the game commission of Penn- 
sylvania we take the following paragraph: “I 
feel satisfied that game of all kinds is rap- 
idly increasing and that there is a most pro 
nounced increase in our wild birds other than 
game birds, this condition being attributable 
to many causes First among which is that 
the general public is taking a far greater 
interest in the work of giving protection to 
these creatures than ever before and is be- 
coming more thoroughly acquainted with the 
benefits that must accrue to each individual 
and to the state from such a source. The 
mercenary motive controls many. I feel the 
great majority, though, are doing right and 
refraining from violation of the game laws. 
not because they hope for reward or fear 
punishment prescribed by the statutes, but 
because they respect the law, and because 
they feel that it is right to do right. There 
are some, of course, who obey the laws be- 

they fear the prescribed punishment, 
just as there are many who are forced into 
the service of the Lord through fear of the 
devil There are pernaps other reasons 
What they may be, matters not, so long as 
the improved conditions exist.” The report 


lso suggests several changes in the game 
laws 


cause 





